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ERRATA. 

On  page  4,  line  4,  read  “letter  for  “etter.  ' On  same  page, 
2d  3d  line,  read  “women”  for  “owmeu.”  In  next  line, 
same  If,  omit  the  word  “notions,”  and  read  “lemonade”  for 
“leuonade.”  On  same  page,  3dTf,  2d  line,  read  “murugoes” 
for  *•  umbrageous.”  In  7th  line,  read  “ cane”  for  “lone.” 

On  page  6,  13th  line,  read  “two  young  children”  instead  of 
“ the  young  chihh-en.” 

On  page  8,  last  read  “ eclat”  for  “ elact.” 

On  page  10,  2d  2d  line,  insert  “ t ” at  end  of  line. 

On  page  13,  5lh  line,  read  “gaunt”  for  “giant.”  In  Cth 
line,  read  “ Tom  ” for  “Jim.” 

On  page  24,  2d  8th  line,  and  also  17th  line,  read  “Mrs. 
Eais  ” for  “Mrs.  Kuis.” 

On  page  37,  3d  6th  line,  read  “ each  ” for  “ east.” 

On  page  30,  3d  ^f,  read  “ Mr.  Stark  ” for  “ Mr.  Stork.” 

On  page  43,  15th  line,  read  “ Col.  Vinyard  ” for  “ Col.  Vise- 
youl,”  and  “Dr.  Hays”  for  “Dr.  Hogs.”  In  2d  1|,  3d  line 
from  bottom,  read  “ rills”  for  “ sides.” 

On  page  44,  11th  line,  read  “ villains”  for  “ soldiers.” 

On  page  47,  2d  Tf,  5th  line,  read  “ in  ” for  “ or.” 

On  page  139,  last  line,  read  “Hagnr”  for  “Hazor.” 


PEKSONAL  NAEKATIVE. 


How  often,  amid  the  cares  of  daily  life,  does 
reflection  dawn  upon  the  mind,  dwelling  on  the 
reminiscences  of  the  past.  Self-reproof,  fllled 
with  bitterness,  follows  actions  based  upon  self- 
will,  and  all  those  hopes  which  we  so  long 
cherished,  and  fondly  hoped  would  soon  he  real- 
ized. Our  home  was  Broadway,  Hew  York  city, 
one  block  above  Union  Square.  We  were  sur- 
rounded with  every  comfort  that  metropolitan 
life  aflbrds.  But  my  real  wealth  consisted  in  a 
little  girl  of  eight  summers,  and  my  thoughts 
concerning  her  were,  how  shall  I educate  this 
golden-haired  beauty?  Shall  I remain  in  this 
city,  among  the  false  and  frail,  or  relinquish  the 
conventional  crowds,  and  take  up  my  abode  in  a 
new  country,  where  the  works  of  nature  may 
produce  an  indellible  impression  upon  her  mind, 
and  impart  lessons  of  the  beautiful  and  true,  in 
order  that  when  disappointments  come,  the  heart’s 
severest  trials  may  be  met  with  fortitude. 

I determined  to  leave,  and  to  a determined 
mind,  all  things  are  feasible.  One  of  my  friends, 
a poet,  whose  custom  it  was  to  visit  the  city  every 
month  to  see  his  friends,  among  whom  was  my- 
self, called  upon  me  one  pleasant  afternoon.  In 
the  course  of  conversation  I remarked,  “ Mr. 
Halleck,  I am  going  to  California.”  He  answered, 
in  his  pleasant  way,  “ You  had  better  stay  where 
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you  are ; there  is  more  money  above  ground  here, 
than  under  ground  there  ; but  wilful  woman  will 
have  her  way,  so  I wish  you  a pleasant  voyage.” 

The  sun  rose  with  more  than  usual  splendor  on 
the  morning  of  July  4th,  1855.  We  took  the 
express  train  for  Philadelphia.  We  were  going 
to  a town  in  l^ew  Jersey,  and  there  was  a way 
train  which  conveyed  passengers  thither.  The 
landlord  sent  a carriage  for  my  mother,  who 
resided  a mile  distant,  at  m}”-  brother’s  residence 
— as  my  father’s  death  occurred  in  ’44.  It  was 
the  wish  of  this  brother  that  my  mother  should 
reside  with  his  famil3^  I gave  the  parting  kiss  to 
my  mother,  and  returned  that  evening  to  Hew 
York.  At  9 a.  m.  the  next  day  we  were  on  board 
of  the  G-eorge  Law,  bound  for  Aspinwall. 

Our  steamer  had  more  than  her  usual  number 
of  passengers,  but  a more  agreeable  company 
than  ours  never  graced  a steamer’s  cabin.  The 
tables  literally  groaned  with  the  luxuries  that  the 
Eastern  markets  afforded,  and  not  onlj’^  these,  but 
likewise  the  fruits  of  the  tropics.  The  passen- 
gers, both  in  the  first  and  second  cabins,  consisted 
of  families  with  children,  and  many  families,  I 
notice,  were  composed  of  not  less  than  four 
children.  Many  had  never  been  more  than 
twenty  miles  distant  from  their  homes,  and  now 
were  cheerfully  leaving  the  land  of  their  birth  to 
go  among  strangers,  to  seek  abodes  in  the  famed 
land  of  gold. 

The  third  day  we  were  out,  the  steward  was 
somewhat  annoyed  at  our  being  so  crowded  at 
table.  He  said,  “ We  will  make  some  changes. 
The  children  will  breakfast  at  seven  ; the  adults  at 


eight.”  Most  of  the  passengers  partook  n.t  eight; 
we  had  a party  who  preferred  at  nine.  The  rule 
was,  those  who  breakfasted  at  eight  had  luncheon 
at  twelve,  but  the  party  who  breakfasted  at  nine, 
did  not  have  luncheon,  but  dined  at  four,  blow 
and  then  you  would  see  among  us  some  of  the 
officers  enjoying  a bowl  of  soup. 

“Well,  madam,”  said  Lieut.  Ransom,  “I 
shall  change  tables.  I cannot  endure  this  long 
interval  from  nine  to  four ; it  is  really  starving  a 
fellow.” 

Lieut.  Ransom  and  Lieut.  Bates  each  had  a 
company  of  soldiers  on  board.  Capt.  Samuel 
Swartout,  of  the  U.  S.  I^avy,  was  ordered  to 
take  command  of  the  Massachusetts.  She  was 
then  at  Panama. 

We  arrived  at  Aspinwall  in  about  thirteen 
days ; we  had  a storm  of  rain  which  lasted  three 
days,  though  it  was  not  a very  severe  one. 

Our  gallant  Capt.  Grey  (formerly  of  the  navy) 
was  unremitting  in  his  duties,  and  consequently, 
we  had  confidence  and  hope,  believing  all  would 
be  well. 

The  morning  was  extremely  hot.  We  left  the 
steamer  and  walked  a short  distance  to  the  hotels 
at  Aspinwall.  There  we  were  destined  to  remain 
that  night,  to  be  almost  devoured  by  those 
enormous  mosquitoes  that  infest  that  country 
during  the  hot  season. 

Mr.  Lomer,  who  had  been  to  New  York  on 
business,  who  was  on  his  way  home  to  Lima, 

kindly  ofiered  to  find  Col. , the  agent  of  the 

road.  Before  leaving  New  York,  President 
Hoadley  had  written  to  this  gentlemen  to  interest 
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himself  in  our  behalf,  as  we  were  traveling  alone 
Mr.  Lomer  led  him  to  me  when  we  were  seated 
in  the  cars  the  next  morning.  I gave  him  the 
etter ; after  reading  it,  he  said  he  regretted  he 
had  not  seen  us  last  evening.  “ I could  have  ac- 
commodated you  Avith  more  comfortable  quarters, 
as  I live  way  up  on  yonder  hill,  and  now  my 
family  are  there.” 

We  had  ten  minutes  by  my  watch  before  the 
cars  left,  to  make  purchases  of  the  gaily-dressed 
owmen  who  stood  at  the  car-windows  with  their 
notions,  luscious  fruits,  cheese,  leuouade  and  a 
spruce  beer.  One  of  the  w^omen  handed  my 
child  a bottle  of  the  beer,  saying  “If  you  drink 
this,  you  will  get  no  Isthmus  fever.” 

The  time  for  starting  was  up.  Oh,  the  luxuri- 
ant foliage ; the  oranges ; umbrageous  and  tall 
plams  with  their  variously  colored  fruits,  blush- 
ing brown  or  golden  among  the  leaves,  and  here 
and  there  a low  calabash  tree,  with  its  green 
globes  strung  on  eveiy  limb  ; all  these  clustering 
together  embowered  the  picturesque,  lone  huts  of 
the  simple-minded  and  industrious  inhabitants. 
Women,  naked  to  their  waists,  sat  beneath  the 
trees  spinning,  while  their  noisy,  naked  little  ones 
tumbled  joyously  about  on  the  smoothly-beaten 
ground,  where  the  sunlight  fell  in  flickering, 
shifting  mazes,  or  the  winds  heat  the  branches  of 
the  trees  with  their  unseen  fingers. 

Oh,  Isthmus ! with  thy  Avildly  luxuriant  vege- 
tation ! even  now,  amidst  the  din  of  the  crowded 
city  and  the  conflict  of  struggling  thousands; 
amidst  sordid  avarice  and  unfortunate  penury, 
unblushing  liypocrisy  and  heartless  fashion,  where 
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virtue  is  assumed  and  vice  is  brazen  ; where  fire 
and  water  and  the  very  lightnings  of  heaven  are 
subservient  to  the  human  will — how  turns  my 
memory  to  thee  as  to  some  sweet  vision  of  the 
night — some  dreamy  Arcadia,  fancy-born  and 
half  unreal. 

Arriving  at  Panama,  the  steamer  was  in  wait- 
ing. The  day  was  extremely  hot ; the  gentlemen 
passengers  running  to  and  fro,  the  perspiration 
streaming  from  their  burned  faces.  I very  soon 
discovered  I must  not  expect  any  attention  here, 
as  Capt.  Swartout  called,  apologizing  for  his  in- 
attention ; however,  I made  my  way  out  of  the 
crowd,  placed  my  child  in  care  of  a native,  then 
sallied  forth  to  the  Consul’s — Col.  Ward,  formerly 
of  Texas.  As  I approached  the  house,  I met  our 
engineer,  who  introduced  me  to  the  Consul.  As 
he  and  the  U.  S.  A.  ofiicers  present  were  taking 
their  seats  at  table,  the  Colonel  would  take  no 
refusal ; therefore  I must  dine.  This  gentleman 
had  lost  his  jight  arm  in  battle,  and  also  a leg,  in 
the  Texan  wnr.  His  conversation  being  so  enter- 
taining, I had  for  the  moment  forgotten  the 
steamer  was  to  leave  as  soon  as  the  mail  ar- 
rived from  Hew  Orleans.  I rose  to  go.  The 
Consul  said,  “The  steamer  cannot  leave  until  the 
mail  arrives  from  Hew  Orleans,  and  the  mail  will 
not  be  here  until  ten  o’clock  to-night.” 

I apologized,  bade  adieu  to  the  company,  and 
returned  to  the  water’s  edge.  There  stood  my 
sweet  child,  still  in  company  with  the  faithful 
native,  in  charge  of  loose  baggage.  I gave  him 
a gold  coin — looked  around  for  a boat;  presently 
a native  caught  up  my  child  in  his  arms,  waded 
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in  deep  water,  put  her  in  the  boat ; came  where 
I was  standing,  served  me  in  the  same  manner; 
then  paddled  us  to  the  beautiful  steamer  Golden 
Gate.  All  were  on  hoard  but  ourselves.  The 
Consul  was  right — the  steamer  did  not  leave 
until  ten  o’clock  at  night.  Our  Captain,  a whole- 
souled  gentleman ; likewise  the  Mate,  and  Purser, 
Mr.  Shell — indeed  all  the  officers,  from  the  first 
to  the  cabin  hoys — were  kind  and  attentive.  lN"ot 
only  in  the  first  and  second  cabins,  but  the  steer- 
age likewise,  all  seemed  happy,  the  weather  beau- 
tiful, not  a ripple  to  be  seen  on  the  broad  expanse 
of  the  Pacific  Ocean ; no  sickness,  excepting  the 
young  children — one  an  interesting  child,  whose 
parents  had  returned  fi’om  Europe;  they  were 
hoping  he  would  brave  the  sea  and  reach  San 
Francisco  alive,  but  the  little  fellow  died  a few 
days  subsequently. 

“ Good  news!”  exclaimed  Lieut,  Ransom;  “in 
a few  moments  we  will  be  in  sight  of  the  Golden 
Gate.  Oh,  yes ; we  must  be  near  San  Francisco.” 
What  a difference  in  a few  da3'S  1 One  cannot 
realize  so  marked  a change,  after  leaving  the 
Isthmus.  Man}'  of  the  ladies  retired  to  their 
staterooms  to  change  their  light-colored  muslins 
for  darker  and  thicker  material. 

At  the  pier  my  child  called  to  me;  she  had  fol- 
lowed the  ladies  to  look  at  San  Francisco : “ ]\Ia, 
ma,  are  you  not  coming  on  deck  ?”  I still  lin- 
gered in  the  stateroom,  little  caring  to  look  upon 
the  city. 

I was  putting  some  articles  of  clothing  in  my 
cai'pet-bag,  when  my  little  girl  came  running  to 
me,  her  beautiful  face  crimsoned  with  delight, 
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saying,  “ Do  come  and  see  the  hills ! How  beau- 
tiful they  are  ! they  are  like  mountains  !” 

I mechanically  followed  her.  When  I looked 
upon  those  brown  hills  the  first  time — and  so  tar 
away  from  all  I loved,  save  this  little  one  quite  in 
ecstacies  at  their  appearance,  which  seemed  to 
me  utterly  barren  and  desolate — I then  thought 
they  opened  a fountain  of  sympathy.  I am  sure 
that,  could  they  have  spoken,  I would  then  and 
there  have  heard  voices  saying,  “Do  not  falter,” 
that  He  who  protects  the  widow  and  the  fatherless 
had  not  forgotten  the  wanderer. 

One  of  the  ladies  said,  “ Do  you  intend  to  put 
up  at  the  Oriental  ? If  so,  I desire  to  accompany 
you.”  The  big  coach  was  now  filled  with  pas- 
sengers ; ofi‘  we  started,  and  very  soon  got  out  at 
the  most  comfortable  hotel  on  the  Pacific  coast — 
the  Oriental. 

The  guests  were  soon  made  comfortable  by  the 
gentlemanly  proprietor.  Dr.  Eogers.  Although  it 
had  frequently  changed  hands,  it  still  maintained 
its  reputation,  and  continued  to  do  so  till  1862, 
when  others  were  erected  more  elegant  and  spa- 
cious, which  supplanted  the  old  favorite. 

Before  leaving  Hew  Yoi’k,  Commodore  Van- 
derbilt said  to  me : “ So  you  are  determined  to 

go  to  San  Francisco?  Let  me  give  you  a little 
sensible  advice.  You  know  you  are  disposed  to 
he  sociable,  free  in  conversation ; don’t  become 
familiar  there ; be  cautious  whom  you  converse 
with,  and  associate  with  none.” 

I replied,  “ They  will  think  me  a misanthrope, 
or  very  selfish.” 

“Don’t  you  care  what  they  think ! If  you  don’t 
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care  and  take  care  of  yourself,  pray,  madam,  who 
will,  among  such  monsters  as  you  will  meet  in 
that ?” 

How  cheerless  to  one  in  a land  of  strangers ! 
Although  we  know  all  are  adventurers,  still  the 
heart  seeks  sympathy  with  true  friends.  How 
memory  clings  to  the  charms  of  the  past ! How 
sad  is  the  heart  w'hen  sickness  deprives  us  from 
the  accustomed  excitement  of  hotel  life  ! I had 
kept  my  room  for  several  days,  when  I asked 
“John,”  the  faithful  attendant  to  ladies  who  had 
their  meals  brought  to  their  rooms,  “ Is  there  a 
physician  in  the  hotel  ?”  An  affirmative  answer 
assured  me  there  was  one  of  the  ablest  in  his 
profession. 

The  same  gentleman  who  sat  opposite  at  table 
came,  gave  me  some  quinine  pills,  which  had  the 
efiect  of  breaking  the  chills. 

“John,”  I asked,  “tell  me  the  name  of  the 
Doctor.” 

“ Sure,  now,  didn’t  he  tell  ye’s  ? Why,  madam, 
his  name  is  Dr.  Harris,  and  he’s  sich  a favorite  in 
the  house,  especially  wid  de  ladies!” 

As  in  all  first-class  hotels,  there  was  much 
gayety.  An  introduction  ball  was  given.  As 
there  were  so  many  coming  to  these  shores,  the 
hotel  was  crowded  with  guests,  not  only  from  the 
East,  but  also  from  Europe.  Among  them  were 
English  officers  and  midshipmen  of  her  Majesty’s 
Havy.  The  ball  passed  with  much  dact.  ^ly 
daughter  informed  me  of  the  evening’s  festivity ; 
but  what  delighted  her  most  was  the  honor  (as 
she  expressed  it)  “ to  dance  with  the  young  mid- 
shipmen wearing  swallow-tail  coats,  and  white 
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handkerchiefs  flowing  from  the  pockets.”  Being 
a very  graceful  dancer,  she  was  a favorite  among 
them. 

A few  days  after  the  ball,  I determined  to  leave 
San  Francisco,  believing,  if  I left  and  visited 
some  other  city  in  the  interior,  I should  regain  my 
health.  My  little  girl  packed  our  trunk — the 
large  coach  was  at  the  door. 

We  were  not  the  only  passengers.  We  were 
destined  again  to  be  in  the  company  of  our 
steamer  friends  en  route  for  the  mines,  we  going 
to  Sacramento. 

Arriving  at  Sacramento  at  one  o’clock  the  next 
morning,  I remained  in  my  berth,  when  the  kind- 
hearted  steward  brought  me  a cup  of  strong  tea, 
saying,  “ You  looked  so  pale  when  you  came  on 
board  the  Antelope,  last  evening,  I think  this  will 
strengthen  you;”  and  remarking,  “This  is  a 
hal’d  country  for  the  likes  of  ye’s,  traveling  alone. 
May  God  protect  ye !” 

I hastily  dressed.  My  child  had  already  break- 
fasted. Unknown  to  me,  the  kind  steward  led 
and  seated  her  at  the  captain’s  table. 

We  left  the  boat  and  walked  a short  distance 
up  the  first  street,  which  led  from  the  steamer 
landing.  I inquired  of  a man  where  I should 
find  a hotel.  He  answered,  “ You  are  near  the 
Eagle  Hotel ; it  is  as  good  as  any.  Mr.  Callahan, 
the  landlord,  is  a little  verdant;  and,  sure,  he’s 
all  the  way  from  Pike.  Sure,  now,  he’s  in  Cali- 
forny — he’ll  soon  larn  the  ways  of  the  world.” 

We  walked  toward  the  hotel,  and  wondering 
in  what  part  of  the  world  is  “ Pike.”  We  soon 
found  the  hotel ; in  front  two  large  doors  were 
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open ; a glance  from  the  eye,  one  could  see  the 
interior.  We  entered,  stepped  up  to  a desk 
where  a stout,  pleasant-faced  man  was  seated  ; 
inquired  if  Mr.  Callahan  was  in.  He  replied, 
“ That’s  my  name.”  I then  stated  I was  ill  of 
fever,  of  what  kind  I did  not  know.  “ Can  you 
provide  me  with  a small  room  at  a small  price  ’ 
He  left  me  standing  a few  moments,  returned, 
gave  me  a room  as  desired. 

The  change  of  climate  in  Sacramento  was  as 
hot  as  in  Hew  York  in  the  summer  season.  I 
seemed  to  me  I must  go  mad.  The  landlady 
recommended  her  doctor;  he  prescribed;  what 
his  medicine  was  I knew  not,  but  I felt  the  con- 
sequences, for  I was  delirious  the  following 
twenty-four  hours. 

It  was  the  custom  in  those  days  at  table,  the 
women  were  first  seated  on  each  side,  near  the 
head  of  the  table,  on  long  benches ; then  the 
large  doors  were  opened — the  men  made  such  a 
rush  for  their  seats,  it  was  territying  to  see  them . 

One  evening,  fortunately,  an  aged  gentleman 
sat  opposite  at  the  table;  he  questioned  me  by 
asking,  “How  long  had  I been  in  the  country?” 
Presently  I saw  the  door,  which  opened  in  the 
rear  of  the  dining-room,  ajar.  T turned  my  face 
to  see  the  cause;  there  wei’e  not  less  than  six 
women  at  each  door.  They  seemed  to  enjoy  the 
strange  sight;  they  Avhispcred  and  giggled.  Fi- 
nally I said  to  the  old  gentleman,  “ Cun  you,  sir, 
inform  me  what  is  the  wonderful  mystery?  I 
certainly  would  be  much  gratified  if  I could 
learn.” 

At  last  I heard  one  say,  “Oh,  dear  me!”  point- 
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ing  her  long^  bony  hand  to  the  table;  “did  you 
ever  see  the  like  ! Look  at  that  ’ere  feller  talkin’ 
out  loud  to  that  ’ere  woman.  I say — thej^  can’t 
he  much,  an\  how.” 

The  most  amusing  of  the  women  were  there 
casting  sheep’s  eyes  at  the  men,  while  they  would 
return  the  compliment. 

“ It  requires  a more  fertile  imagination  than  I 
have  to  comprehend  the  meaning  of  such  out- 
landish behavior,”  I said;  “more  particularly  the 
manners  of  the  men  from  the  East,  to  appear  so 
awkward  at  table.” 

The  aged  gentleman  just  mentioned  had  much 
humanity  at  heart,  for  he  said  : “ I noticed  you, 

yesterday,  and  your  lovely  little  girl.  So  you  are 
from  Hew  York?  Permit  me  to  introduce  Mr. 
John  Craig,  who  is  this  evening  at  his  office.  He 
is  county  clerk.  His  cottage  is  twenty -five  miles 
beyond  Sacramento.  In  ’49  and  ’50,  this  house 
was  the  best  in  the  mines.  Every  luxury  at  the 
East  was  found  at  this  hotel.  Mr.  Craig  amassed 
a foi’tune,  and  has  it  now.” 

The  next  morning  I called  at  Mr.  Craig’s  office. 
Having  the  kindness  of  a teue  man,  he  said  : 
“ Take  your  child  and  go  to  my  house  at  Willow 
Springs.  I think  the  country  air  v/ill  invigorate 
you.” 

At  seven  the  next  morning,  we  entered  the 
stage-coach  for  YHllow  Springs.  Our  noble  driver^ 
“ Big  John,”  en  route  for  Oeorgetown — who  has 
not  known  John  Littlefield,  the  pet  stage  driver, 
and  the  kindest  of  all  drivers,  particularly  to  all 
women  that  by  chance  happened  to  be  so  lucky  as 
to  embark  in  his  enormous  stage-coach,  in  1855? 
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If  you  were  sick,  or  any  woman  remarked,  “Oh, 
if  I only  had  a cup  of  strong  tea!”  (woman’s 
panacea,)  “ Big  John  ” would  lift  the  little  cur- 
tain, look  in  the  coach,  call  out  in  a loud  voice, 
“ You  shall  all  have  that  cup  of  tea  in  less  than 
ten  minutes!”  then  give  an  extra  crack  with  his 
whip,  and  within  the  time  mentioned  would  be 
hairded  out  of  that  coach  so  gently,  a sumptuous 
supper  in  waiting  for  the  passengers.  This  was 
the  half-way  house,  kept  by  a young  couple  from 
New  York.  The  coach  from  Georgetown  and 
the  one  going  from  Sacramento  to  Georgetown 
met  at  this  house,  and  took  their  meals  at  the 
same  time. 

Our  man  of  natural  genius,  with  his  small, 
twinkling  blue  eye,  full  of  rollicking  fun,  always 
seated  at  the  foot  of  the  long  table,  opposite  the 
landlord  (happy  John !)  would  look  up  to  the 
head  of  the  table,  ask  a few  questions,  which 
would  be  answered,  not  with  words,  but  roars  of 
laughter  by  all  at  the  table.  How  impressed 
upon  my  memory  was  the  appearance  of  a modest_ 
looking  gentleman,  who  sat  near  the  landlord^ 
Looking  fiercely  at  him,  he  said  ; “I  verily  be. 
lieve  you  (meaning  “ Big  John  ”)  and  this  man 
(pointing  to  the  innkeeper)  have  laid  your  heads 
together,  while  you  delight  in  fun,  so  we  will 
spare  the  eatables.  Well,  well,  as  we  are  all  ad. 
venturers,  having  come  to  the  golden  lands,  as 
long  as  it  is  in  a business  way,  you  can  bountifully 
supply  your  tables,  then  employ  some  fun-making 
driver  to  prevent  us  from  eating  what  is  on  them ! 
Well,  well,  its  all  right,”  said  he,  as  he  rose  from 
the  table ; “ you  landlords  must  make  your 

pile!” — and  took  leave  for  Georgetown. 
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We  pursued  our  journey.  Very  soon  the  coach 
stopped  at  the  hospitable  cottage  of  Craig  & 
Berry,  and  we  were  at  once  made  welcome  by  the 
partner.  The  inmates  of  the  house  were  Mr. 
Berry,  a tall  giant  woman  called  a housekeeper, 
Irish  Jim,  the  dining-room  attendant,  and  the 
cook;  also,  one  Mr.  Reed,  a miner.  He  and  em- 
ployees were  working  his  mine  a mile  or  two 
distant.  At  this  time  there  was  little  travel  to 
Willow  Springs.  It  seems  in  those  days  they 
were  all  surface  diggings,  and  miners  thought^ 
unless  they  could  make  from  thirty  to  forty  dol- 
lars to  the  pan,  there  was  little  success ; so  they 
were  moving  further  away,  prospecting,  hoping 
to  amass  sufficient  gold,  then  return  East  to  their 
families. 

Mr.  Craig’s  term  of  office  having  expired,  he 
returned  to  his  home  about  the  last  week  in  Au- 
gust. The  heat  was  intense  during  the  day,  to- 
ward evening  always  a fine  breeze ; so  at  night 
(if  in  health)  one  could  sleep.  Alas,  severe  chills 
and  fever  followed.  One  morning  I rose  at  seven, 
hut  was  compelled  to  return  to  bed  and  remain 
until  ten  o’clock  in  the  morning;  but  the  mystery 
was,  I had  such  an  appetite;  it  was  not  surprising 
that  Tom  would  say  to  the  cook  (there  being  no 
walls — only  a partition  which  divided  the  apart- 
ments) : “ Sure,  indade  ! She  sick!  These  Hew 
York  ladies  have  amazin’  appetites  for  sick 
ladies  !”  At  the  conclusion  of  said  speech,  the 
dinner  dishes,  a full  dozen,  he  would  throw  upon 
the  table,  accompanied  with  an  oath.  Hearing 
the  noise,  Mr.  Berry  would  walk  slowly  out  of 
the  bar-room,  followed  by  his  dog,  look  to  see  if 
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anything  like  a dish  Avas  broken,  return  to  his 
seat  without  uttering  a sentence. 

The  tall  housekeeper  went  aAvay,  and  an  Irish 
girl  took  her  place.  She  was  unable  to  endure 
the  heat  and  work ; she  also  left.  Mr.  Berry,  I 
noticed,  looked  very  disconsolate.  Said  I to  Mr. 
Craig,  “ I Avill  act  as  chambermaid ; perhaps  ex- 
ercise will  cure  me,  and  I will  try  the  experi- 
ment.” 

As  our  room  was  adjoining  the  parlor,  I had 
no  occasion  to  go  into  the  second  story  until  I 
offered  to  become  a chanibermaid.  The  beds 
were  in  an  open  space,  excepting  four ; the  bed- 
steads were  iron,  and  six  blankets  on  each  bed. 
Header,  do  you  Avonder  at  bedbugs  and  roaches? 
I called  to  Mr.  Craig  to  come  and  haAm  a peep  at 
the  numberless  families  that  AAmre  so  long  stored 
away  b}'  that  tall  housekeeper.  “It  may  astonish 
yon ; but,  iieAmrtheless,  I will  perform  a duty  in 
this  house.  If  you  aauII  let  the  boy  that  does 
chores  outdoors  do  chores  indoors,  we  aauII  haA'e 
these  nests  remoAmd,” 

First  Ave  took  bcloAV  all  the  red  and  blue 
blankets,  and  hung  them  across  the  fences.  One 
Avould  have  belioA'ed  they  belonged  to  a full  bri- 
gade, there  were  so  many.  Then  every  movable 
piece  of  furniture  Avas  taken  doAvn  and  Avell 
Avashed  ; then  the  Avater  Avas  not  used  sparingly 
above  stairs;  so  that  no  vermin  could  ffnd  a 
resting  place  in  their  usual  haunts  many  a day 
after. 

Mr.  Reed,  seeing  me  in  San  Francisco,  some 
few  mouths  after,  said  : “ You  quite  astonished 

the  inmates  of  the  house  at  WilloAv  Springs  by 
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your  peculiar  energy,  that  one  so  pale,  and.  sufier- 
ing  with  chills  and  fever,  should  accomplish  what 
you  did.” 

I thought  I was  not  yet  acclimated,  and  if  work 
that  requires  exercise  will  cure  the  terrible  dis- 
ease that  so  long  clings  to  me,  I will  try  that 
doctor.  Alas,  the  fourth  day  after  my  introduc- 
tion to  the  numerous  family,  the  chills  were  more 
severe.  I resolved  to  return  to  San  Francisco, 
to  seek  a physician.  As  “Big  John’s”  coach 
stopped  at  the  door,  I entered ; it  could  accomo- 
date twelve  passengers  inside.  Fortunately,  that 
moiming,  there  were  only  six.  I took  my  seat 
beside  a lady,  as  she  occupied  the  back  seat. 
Every  turning  of  the  wheels  of  the  coach  over  the 
rough  roads,  it  seemed  as  if  the  bones  encased  in 
my  body  were  broken,  from  the  severe  pains  I 
was  suffering.  I said  to  the  lady  beside  me : 
“ Will  you,  madam,  sit  a little  farther  from  me?” 
She  replied:  “You  wish  a deal  of  room;  why 
didn’t  you  charter  the  stage  for  one  passenger, 
and  the  passenger  yourself?”  When  uttering 
these  words,  she  was  looking  away  from  me ; but, 
as  she  turned  her  face  toward  me,  she  said,  “You 
are  ill!”  She  apologized;  but  I knew  she  was 
displeased  with  herself  that  she  had  spoken  in  so 
thoughtless  a manner. 

After  that  painful  journey,  we  reached  the  Sac- 
ramento boat ; the  kind  colored  waiter  led  me  to 
a berth.  The  next  morning,  John,  the  driver  of 
the  Eassette  coach,  espying  me,  came  and  kindly 
waited  upon  me  to  his  conveyance.  The  Eassette 
House  was  crowded  with  guests,  and  many  noisy 
children.  I could  not  stop  there;  I sought  an- 
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other  one,  just  finished,  on  Jackson  street,  built 
by  Mr.  Burch;  he  was  also  the  proprietor.  He 
accommodated  me  with  a room  which  suited  me. 
I can  trul}’^  say  that  night  (excepting  a few  days 
after  our  arrival  on  these  shores)  I passed  the  first 
night  uninterrupted  by  chills.  I rose  at  eight  the 
next  morning,  so  overjoyed,  I did  not  breakfast; 
I went  in  search  of  a doctor.  I walked  slowly  up 
Montgomery  street,  and  stopped  on  the  corner  of 
Merchant  to  look  in  a dii’ectory.  The  gentleman 
who  handed  me  the  hook  looked  up  from  his 
numerous  customers,  seeing  me  close  the  hook, 
and  sighing,  while  some  tears  were  on  my  cheek, 
stepped  quickly  where  I was  standing,  near  the 
entrance,  gave  me  a chair;  he  said : “ You  are  a 
stranger  here ; can  I aid  you  by  looking  for  you 
in  the  directory  ?”  I replied : “ There  is  no  list 
of  physicians;  having  no  acquaintance  among 
them,  I thought  if  there  was  a list  of  names  in 
the  directory,  I could  (possibly  by  chance)  select 
one  who  is  skillful.”  Said  the  gentleman;  “I 
can  recommend  one  of  the  best  in  San  Francisco; 
he  is  my  family  doctor.  The  oflice  is  over  this 
store;  he  is  not  there  at  so  early  an  hour  as  this; 
by  waiting,  he  Avill  come  within  an  hour.”  I 
walked  up  stairs,  took  a seat  in  the  ladies’  apart- 
ment. Very  soon,  a gentlemanly  person  entered. 
I said,  “Sir,  are  you  Dr.  Toland?”  He  answered 
n the  afiirmative.  “ I know  I am  to  die  among 
strangers,  and  leave  my  lovely  little  girl  to  the 
mercy  of  this  people !”  Said  the  Doctor : “Don’t 
think  of  dying  yet;  you  have  the  Panama  fever.” 
“ What,  sir ; is  it  true  ? Have  you  told  me  the 
name  of  the  disease?”  I was  weeping  during 
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the  recital  of  my  feelings ; but  hearing  from  the 
lips  of  a physician  a name  for  the  sickness,  and 
that  I could  recover,  a nervous  reaction  followed. 
I laughed  fully  an  hour,  while  the  kindest  of  all 
doctors  sat  patiently  by  my  side.  When  I had 
recovered  from  this  hysteida,  the  doctor  gave  me 
a prescription ; I strictly  followed  the  directions 
given ; returned  in  a few  days  after  to  Sacra- 
mento ; again  seated  in  the  big  stage,  driven  by 
“Big  John.” 

Reader,  pardon  me ; my  feelings  were  as  big 
as  John  was  in  body,  to  know  my  health  was  re- 
stored. My  heart  was  filled  with  gratitude  to  the 
Giver  of  all  good,  and  heartfelt  thanks  to  friends 
for  kindness  shown  to  the  stranger. 

The  extreme  heat  in  the  mines  rendered  it  un- 
safe to  I’emain  any  longer  at  Willow  Springs.  I 
left  my  heroic  child  to  the  care  of  a married 
woman,  returned  to  San  Francisco,  again  stopped 
at  the  Rassette  House.  The  price  of  board  at 
this  hotel  was  equally  the  same  as  at  the  Oriental; 
but  the  landlord  made  a deduction  which  I 
thought  a consideration.  I spent  several  weeks 
there,  and  found  the  guests  most  agreeable,  both 
among  ladies  and  gentlemen. 

My  health  now  restored,  I was  most  anxious  to 
select  a place  to  call  home,  and  the  coming  sum- 
mer months  to  travel. 

I chose  Sacramento,  rented  a small  house  on 
Fourth  street,  opened  a furnishing  store  for 
ladies’  wearing  apparel,  and  other  articles  too 
numerous  to  mention.  I leased  the  house  for 
one  year,  with  the  understanding  that  the  owner, 
Mr.  J.  II.  Gordon,  should  not  rent  the  next 
apartments  for  the  same  business. 
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After  my  return  from  San  Francisco  with  my 
goods,  lo,  and  behold,  this  man  of  honor  had  rented 
the  adjoining  apartments;  the  lady  was  decorating 
the  show  window  with  the  same  articles  which  I 
intended  to  place  in  mine. 

As  this  was  a promise  in  words,  I knew  the 
honorable  gentleman  had  the  power,  as  I was  so 
credulous  as  to  believe  him.  I should  have  left 
the  premises,  hut  the  location  was  a good  one ; it 
was  the  only  house  to  rent  in  that  neighborhood. 

I opened  the  store,  and  made  a display  of  rib- 
bons, dresses,  etc.  Then  my  child  Avas  brought 
to  me ; her  cheeks  were  roseate  as  the  wild  flow- 
ers on  the  Sierras  in  the  month  of  June.  What 
is  so  precious  as  health  ? Yea,  to  he  valued  far 
more  than  the  finest  gold;  and  what  Avas  so  grat- 
ifying to  my  heart ; that  ray  little  one  had  crossed 
two  oceans ; not  one  moment  had  she  complained 
of  sickness.  When  absent,  she  Avould  say  to  our 
friends : “ I love  you  all ; but,  noAV  dear  mamma 
is  Avell,  we  both  will  be  so  happy  to  he  in  our 
home  once  moi’e !” 

The  business  I conducted  proved  to  he  more 
profitable  than  I anticipated.  The  small  house  I 
rented  was  situated  Avith  one  on  each  side;  they 
Avere  covered  Avith  tin,  painted  red,  striped  Avith 
Avhite,  to  represent  brick,  and  divided  by  parti- 
tions neatly  papered. 

I paid  the  first  month’s  rent  in  advance.  The 
next  month  had  come.  I paid  ten  dollars  more. 
Said  I,  “ Mr.  Gordon,  you  have  made  proinises, 
and  kept  none;  you  Avere  to  divide  the  yards  by 
putting  up  a fence;  you  Avere  to  remove  the 
leaden  pipe  from  the  rear  of  the  house.” 
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“ Well,”  said  he,  “it  costs  so  much  more.” 

“ The  tenants  you  have  rented  to  are  continu- 
ally annoying  me  by  their  ill-hehavior  at  the  door; 
they  dance,  call  harsh  names,  and  act  so  badly 
that  my  nerves  are  quite  unstrung.” 

The  ne?ct  day  came ; the  day  after ; the  pipe  he 
did  not  have  removed;  the  fence  v^as  not  made. 
I then  ordered  a Mr.  Pierce  to  bring  lumber  and 
make  the  fence  that  the  landlord  refused  to  build. 
Mr.  Pierce  had  begun  to  do  the  work,  when  this 
magnanimous  landlord  climbed  from  his  store  on 
J street  to  his  imitation  of  brick,  forbidding  him  to 
put  up  the  fence. 

Said  the  carpenter,  “ If  I put  up  the  fence,  I 
shall  he  liable  to  damages.” 

The  next  morning,  J.  H.  Gordon  came  into  the 
store  and  interrupted  me  by  demanding  the  re- 
mainder of  the  rent  due,  $30.  I could  not  keep 
cool.  I said,  “You  shall  never  have  one  dollar 
more  from  me.” 

I apologized  to  the  lady  for  speaking  thus, 
informing  her  of  the  particulars.  Another  day 
passed.  When  the  morning  came,  a man  opened 
the  door,  offering  me  two  rolls  of  paper. 

“ What  are  these?”  I inquired. 

He  said,  “ They  are  writs  of  attachment  for 
non-payment  of  rent.” 

I gravely  accepted  them,  and  threw  them  across 
the  room,  unopened.  He  began  to  collect  and 
pack  my  goods;  I helped  him.  As  we  were 
taking  my  goods  from  the  shelves,  orders  from 
ladies  amounting  to  more  than  two  hundred  dol- 
lars, I looked  up,  and  tl^ere  stood  the  fellow,  his 
head  askeiv,  and  his  neck  was  surely  unfinished 
when  an  apology  for  a head  was  pul  there. 
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“ Mr.  Constable,  or  Deputy,  as  you  call  your- 
self,” I remarked,  “ Do  your  laws  permit  that — 
pointing  to  the  window.  There  stood  one  of 
nature^ s nohlemm,  with  his  face  close  to  the  pane 
of  glass,  and  a leer  on  his  detestable  countenance, 
— “ To  take  all  my  goods,  as  you  are  doing?  If 
that  being  don’t  leave  at  once,  I shall  very  soon 
convince  you  by  acts  I will  execute  the  laws  of  Justice 
forthwith.  The  officer  stepped  outside  and  ordered 
him  away. 

This  man  of  the  law  had  packed,  with  my 
assistance,  all  my  goods,  made  and  unmade, 
called  a passing  drayman,  put  them  on  the  cart, 
and  cai-ried  them  to  Justice  Jenks’  office,  four 
hundred  dollars’  worth.  They  were  sold  at 
sheriff’s  sale.  I did  not  go  out  of  the  brick 
building  during  the  acts  of  this  noble-souled  crea- 
ture; they  had  all  their  own  way.  The  Court 
returned  me  not  one  dime, 

Mr.  Ankeney,  my  lawyer,  said  : “ This  man  is 
so  penurious,  no  doubt  he  will  write  his  paper  for 
you  to  leave  the  premises.  When  the  officer  pre- 
sents it,  bring  it  immediately  to  me,”  said  my 
lawyer  ; “ we  will  baffle  him,  if  you  can  bear  a 
little  longer  the  aunoj-ances  of  your  next  door 
neighbor.” 

The  next  morning,  Mr.  J.  II.  Gordon  came  to 
the  rear  of  the  house,  removed  the  sashes,  then 
went  on  the  top,  took  away  the  sky-light  window ; 
it  is  true  I like  a house  well  ventilated  during  the 
sunshine,  but  when  he  has  hidden  his  face,  and 
the  night  appears,  I like  a little  more  protectiou 
than  that  high-souled  close  communionist  member 
of  a Baptist  church  would  allow  me.  The  next 
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morning,  a respectable  looking,  middle-aged  man 
came  in  the  place,  with  a smile  upon  his  face,  and 
trying  to  seem  commanding. 

Said  he,  “ I hear  you  have  straw,” 

Said  I,  “ Do  yon  wish  to  make  a purchase  ?” 

“ I have  come  to  examine  this  brick  building.” 
“ Ko,  no ; it  is  nailed  poorly  together,  the  ma- 
terial unplaned  boards,  covered  with  tin,  painted 
red,  striped  with  white.” 

Said  the  officer,  “ I suppose,  by  this  time,  yon 
would  like  to  have  Brother  Gordon  striped.  Brother 
J.  H,  G.  says  you  have  straw  in  the  back  room.” 
“ Yes,  sir;  I have.” 

He  says,  “ It  may  take  fire.” 

“ Ah,  I see  his  conscience,  or  the  tiny  spark,  is 
beginning  to  arouse.” 

“ I wish  you  to  put  the  straw  in  the  store, 
under  the  counter,” 

“ If  your  brother  in  the  faith — oh,  I beg  par- 
don ! The  other  constable  has  torn  away  all  of 
my  beautiful  flowered  damask  that  I festooned  so 
gracefully  to  represent  a counter.  If  I remove 
said  straw,  you  had  better  go  to  your  Justice  and 
ask  him  if  he  will  be  so  kind  as  to  return  some  of 
the  silks  and  satins  to  cover  the  straw  !” 

In  the  afternoon,  he  called  to  see  if  I had 
obeyed  orders.  He  looked  across  the  top  of  the 
counter;  the  straw  was  there.  He  turned  to 
leave,  laughing  immoderately,  saying:  “ Do  you 
intend  to  put  Gordon  there  ?” 

“Ho,  no ; Brother  Gordon  don’t  occupy  this 
representation  of  brick  until  I give  him  possession  !” 
The  said  J.  H.  G,  wrote  his  own  paper,  and 
the  officer  served  it ; so  my  lawyer  carried  his 
points. 
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The  next  day,  Mr.  Ankeny  called  to  inform  me 
the  said  Brother  Gordon’s  store  was  closed ; that 
his  creditors  had  attached  all  in  the  store. 

I replied,  “lam  sorry  for  a fool,  and  despise  a 
knave;  but  this  unfortunate  fellow  is  brought 
into  a beautiful  world,  surrounded  with  all  that 
makes  life  desirable,  and  he  cannot  see  the  boun- 
ties of  that  Great  I Am.  This  character  has  been 
moulded  in  the  smallest  of  moulds ; a coward  and 
penurious  by  nature.  Such  men  ai'QmoxQ  dangerous^ 
are  more  to  be  dreaded,  than  the  bold  robber  on 
the  highway.  The  former  who  calls  himself  a 
member  of  society,  joins  a church,  to  cloak  his 
mean  character  under  the  pretense  of  godliness. 
The  other  boldly  steps  up,  demands  your  purse, 
which  is  only  gold;  while  the  former  gloats  ov’^er 
the  misery  he  has  caused  to  the  unfortunate.  Alas, 
how  many  are  to  be  found,  not  only  in  our  large 
cities  East,  but  the  infection  has  crossed  the  great 
waters ; they  are  found  in  our  midst ! Oh,  when 
will  men  learn  to  know  one  great  truth  : Happiness 
does  not  consist  in  possessions,  but  how  to  apply 
the  bounties  that  the  earth  has  given  us,  for  the 
greatest  good  of  all.” 

The  summer  was  nigh,  and  I resolved  to  take 
a trip  to  the  mountains.  I bade,  not  a sad,  but  a 
joyous  farewell,  for  a vacation  among  the  forests. 
How  buoyant  were  my  feelings,  after  leaving  the 
stagecoach  at  Peavine,  the  next  station  beyond 
Bidwcll’s  Bar,  and  fi*om  thence  to  travel  on  ex- 
press mules.  How  shall  I tell  or  hint  the  sur- 
prizes of  beauty  during  the  six  or  seven  hours  of 
this  ride.  Soon  we  struck  into  a bridle  trail 
which  led  over  spurs  of  the  great  hills,  away  from 
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all  squatters’  huts,  away  from  all  mining  camps 
and  prospectings,  away  from  all  I’avages  of  axes 
— into  the  solitude  of  the  glorious  forests.  For 
miles  we  would  ride  up  gentle  slopes,  upon  which 
it  would  seem  much  money  had  been  expended 
in  clearing  the  underbrush,  and  giving  the  flowers 
a field  to  sport  and  revel.  We  ascended  the  high- 
est mountains.  The  wind  blew  so  fiercely  when 
on  the  top,  and  we  were  sure,  if  the  mountain 
had  not  been  shaped  as  it  was,  quite  flat  on  the 
top,  we  certainly  would  have  been  blown  on  the 
sides  to  the  foot  of  those  grand  mountains  tower- 
ing to  the  clouds. 

How  delightful  was  the  shadow  and  the  cool- 
ness on  the  sofa  in  the  hotel  at  Meadow  Valley ; 
this  was  on  a July  afternoon,  although  so  intense- 
ly cold  on  the  top  of  the  mountain,  at  the  base 
the  thermometer  was  at  ninety  in  the  shade.  We 
all  slept  soundly,  and  were  ready  and  on  mule 
backs  at  six  the  next  morning,  for  a ride  to  Honey 
Lake.  The  sky  was  deep  blue  and  cloudless,  and 
it  was  already  oppressive  when  we  mounted. 

“You’ll  have  a nice  lope  (meaning  gallop)  to 
the  Lake,”  said  a Meadow  Valley  acquaintance 
as  we  started;  “it  ain’t  a goin’  to  be  hot  to-day.” 
“Why,”  said  I,  “ it  is  hot  now,  and  this  day 
will  be  a scorcher  by  noon.” 

“Ho,”  said  our  friend,  “you  may  depend  it 
won’t  be  above  ninety,  to-day.” 

“ What  do  you  call  hot  in  this  neighborhood  ?” 
“ A hundred  and  ten  ; ninety’s  moderate.” 
Such,  I believe,  is  the  fact  in  that  region.  We 
didn’t  waste  much  thought  on  the  heat,  however; 
we  knew  we  should  have  no  clouds,  and  loe  were 
sure  it  wouldn’t  rain. 
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"VVe  tarried  longer  than  was  my  intention  when 
we  left  Sacramento ; hut  knowing  the  snow  in 
that  region  falls  during  the  winter  ten  feet  deep 
on  the  mountains,  as  autumn  was  approaching,  I 
became  fearful  lest  the  snow  should  overtake  us. 
We  were  told  that  many  miners,  by  stopping  too 
long,  had  been  caught  in  the  snow  on  Walker’s 
Plains,  and  frozen  to  death;  therefore,  we  took 
the  hint.  This  was  the  first  of  September.  Said 
I to  the  mail  carrier,  who  was  our  escort  return- 
ing to  Peavine,  “ Are  your  mules  in  readiness?” 
“ Already  equipped ; be  ready  to  start  by  five  in 
the  morning.”  My  child  was  up  and  dressed  by 
three.  I immediately  rose,  breakfasted,  and  was 
soon  on  mule-back,  to  travel,  and  again  admire 
the  grand  pine  forests.  My  little  girl  was  so  de- 
lighted, seeing  those  lofty  pines,  she  would  say : 
“ When  we  return  home  to  I^’ew  York,  will  our 
friends  believe  us  when  we  tell  them  of  these  big 
trees  ?” 

Our  mules  bounded  over  the  mountains,  it 
seemed  to  me,  faster  than  a gallop.  “ You  have 
not  worked  these  mules  for  some  time  ?”  “ No ; 

I was  told,  when  I got  up  as  far  as  Bid  well’s  Bar, 
you  and  your  daughter  would  return  with  me. 
The  ladies  made  me  promise  to  fetch  you  in  time 
for  the  ball,  which  comes  off  to-night.” 

“ Indeed  ! Do  you  suppose,”  I replied,  “ we 
will  be  caught  in  the  snow  on  Walker’s  Plains  ?” 

The  mule  expressman  turned  away  his  face ; 
but  I saw  the  twinkling  of  his  mischievous  look- 
ing eyes.  “ Why,  madam,  there  are  so  few 
ladies  here,  or  traveling  in  these  parts  of  Califor- 
nia, I know  if  we  do  deceive  a little,  you’ll  not  be 
offended.” 
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“ Snrely,  after  riding  at  the  rate  we  are  going, 
the  inmates  of  the  hotel  will  not  expect  us  to 
attend  a ball  ?” 

“ Oh,  yes ; you  know  this  is  California,  and 
people  are  not  so  particular  as  they  are  at  home.” 

After  this  discussion,  we  rode  leisurely  along, 
for  we  were  in  sight  of  the  hotel. 

We  were  welcomed  by  the  landlord,  as  w« 
were  dismounting.  The  lamps  were  lighted ; all 
was  in  a bustle.  The  housekeeper  met  us  at  the 
door.  She  said  ; “ I knew  you  would  be  here ; 

we  made  Bill  promise  to  fetch  you.  He  said,  ‘ If 
a little  lying  will  bring  her.’  Well,  she’s  here. 
In  this  country  it  is  necessary  to  spin  yarns,  you 
know.” 

A coach  drove  up  at  the  door.  As  many  as 
could  crowd  in  entered,  and  as  many  more  got 
on  the  top. 

Very  soon,  after  riding  eight  miles,  we  drove 
up  to  a cabin  having  four  apartments  divided  by 
partitions.  The  lady  in  attendance  waited  upon 
us  to  a room.  The  night  was  cold,  but  there  was 
no  lack  of  fire — large  pine  logs  blazing  on  hearths 
of  rough  stone.  The  violins  were  playing. 

The  ladies,  accompanied  by  their  partners,  en- 
tered a large  room ; the  floor  was  as  slippery  as 
glass.  Said  my  partner,  “ Why,  the  floor  has 
been  washed,  and  the  water  has  frozen.’'  Said 
the  man  who  was  master  of  ceremonies,  “ Walk 
in ; you’ll  soon  dance  it  dry.” 

We  danced  on  the  ice,  all  laughing  heartily  the 
while,  and  the  leader  of  the  band  of  violins 
screaming  at  the  top  of  his  voice,  “ Why,  I can’t 
be  heard;  I must  stop  playing.” 
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After  this  dance,  we  retired  to  the  supper  room. 
Eeader,  were  you  ever  at  a ball  in  the  mines,  a few 
miles  distant  from  Bidwell’s  Bar,  in  1855?  The 
supper  Avas  sumptuously  prepared,  in  that  dilapi- 
dated log  cabin,  merely  an  apology  for  shelter 
from  the  inclemency  of  the  cold  and  stormy 
winters.  I will  name  some  dishes  of  the  bill  of 
fare:  Roast  turkey,  hot  boiled  do.,  roast  pig, 

roast  chicken,  fricaseed  chicken,  boiled  ham,  ham 
and  eggs,  roast  beef,  beef  a la  mode,  oyster  stews, 
oyster  pies,  mince  pies,  custards,  cakes,  fruits, 
cider  and  wines.  Surely,  the  one  who  attended 
to  the  culinary  department  in  “them ’ere  diggins” 
didn’t  hail  from  Pike. 

The  second  day  after  the  hall,  I returned  by 
stage  to  Marysville  to  tarry  the  night.  Was 
aAvakened  by  hearing  the  driver  blowing  a horn  ; 
up  and  ready,  entered  the  coach  for  Sacramento, 
once  more  to  resume  my  business ; my  child  to 
attend  school. 

I occhpied  two  large  apartments  on  J 
street,  up  stairs ; but  all  business  of  the  kind 
was  conducted  for  the  public  gaze ; therefore  I 
removed  to  a cottage,  and  contiuiied  the  business. 
As  the  summers  were  extremely  hot,  I concluded 
to  take  our  meals  at  the  Antelope  Restaurant — as 
this  house  Avas  for  the  public  of  both  sexes. 
Some  members  of  the  Legislature  Avere  also 
taking  their  meals  there. 

One  afternoon,  at  six,  said  I:  “Octavia,  go  to 
the  restaurant,  tell  Jake  to  bring  some  toast  and 
tea;  and  if  he  is  so  occupied  he  cannot,  you  bring 
them  yourself.”  An  hour  certainly  had  passed 
before  my  child  returned.  The  next  evening  I 
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sent  her  to  order  of  the  attendants  ; presently  the 
door  opened,  there  Avas  Jake,  holding  in  his  hands 
a large  tray  filled  Avith  that  Avhich  reminded  me 
of  the  night  of  the  supper  at  the  hall  at  BidAvell’s 
Bar.  Said  the  Avaiter  (Avho  Avas  certainly  a good 
hoy),  “ I have  brought  you  these  luxuries ; little 
Octavia  Avould  not  dine  Avith  them  yesterday ; she 
said  she  could  not  until  she  saw  her  mamma  sup- 
plied.” 

“ Don’t  go,  Jacob  ; I will  accompany  you.” 

I entered  the  room  ; there  sat  four  members  of 
that  august  body,  the  Legislature ; my  child 
opposite. 

“ Have  I not  taught  you  never  to  be  interrupted 
or  to  listen  to  strangers  ? These  men  were,  by 
their  idle  curiosity,  tempted  to  become  acquainted 
with  your  disposition,  by  being  impertinent  to 
your  mother,  but  your  innocence  has  caused  you 
to  think  they  are  your  friends.” 

The  next  evening  at  six  the  inner  door  opened. 
My  child  was  kneeling,  saying  her  prayer.  I saw 
the  men  I had  observed  at  the  table  the  day  pre- 
vious at  the  restaurant. 

“You  are  appointed  to  make  laws;  I would  he 
most  happy  to  have  the  power  to  enforce  a laAV 
upon  villains  who  attempt  to  play  upon  the  feel- 
ings of  one  of  the  loveliest  of  children,  then  to 
insult  her  mother.” 

Time  passes  quickly  to  those  who  are  occupied 
Four  months  had  almost  elapsed.  My  thoughts 
were  again  upon  journeying.  I engaged  two 
seats  in  the  stagecoach  for  Marysville ; the  day 
after  to  Oroville ; stopped  at  a hotel  called  the 
St.  Nicholas.  Noticing  the  name,  said  Octavia, 
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“Is  it  not  strange  to  name  this  small  wooden 
house  after  the  mai’hle  hotel  on  Broadway,  Hew 
York?  Can  you  tell  why  it  is,  mamma ?” 

“Perhaps  the  landlord  is  hoping  to  amass  a 
fortune  in  California,  then  build  one  like  the  St. 
Hicholas  in  Hew  York.” 

As  we  were  walking  out,  we  stopped  to  admire 
a pretty  cottage  surrounded  with  some  beautiful 
evergreens.  Seated  on  the  veranda  was  a stout 
lady,  rocking  an  infant.  The  lady,  hearing  our 
voices,  quickly  turned  her  face;  she  instantly 
recognized  us,  calling  me  by  name.  She  ran  to 
the  gate,  invited  us  in  the  house,  saying : “ I am 
much  pleased  to  meet  you  again.  How  often 
have  I thought  of  the  pleasant  hours  we  spent 
on  the  steamer!  Will  you  stop  with  us  ?” 

“We  are  at  the  St.  Hicholas.” 

“ Oh,  well ; the  price  of  hoard  is  very  high  for 
both  of  you.  Our  house  is  large.  We  have  come 
from  our  ranch  to  send  our  children  to  school  in 
town.  If  you  will  come,  we  will  all  travel  in 
company,  when  you  leave  to  go  farther,  provided 
you  will  go  our  way.  I have  a pony;”  (looking 
at  my  child,)  “you  will  ride  the  pony.” 

As  it  delighted  my  child — the  idea  of  riding 
the  pony — I consented.  So  our  large  carpet-bag 
was  brought  to  Mrs.  P.’s.  We  soon  discovered 
the  change  was  for  the  best.  The  thermometer 
must  have  been  as  high  as  one  hundred  and  ten. 
The  hottest  days  in  the  month  of  August,  in  Hew 
York,  I am  sure  were  not  as  excessive  as  the  heat 
in  Oroville. 

Mrs.  P.  kept  her  promise.  We  tarried  one 
week  at  Oroville ; then  for  the  eight  miles’  ride 
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on  horseback.  Our  party  were  women  and  chil- 
dren, nine  in  number;  left  at  dawn  the  next 
morning  for  Jack’s  ranch.  Mrs.  P.  carried  her 
infant,  a babe  of  six  months ; therefore,  we  stop- 
ped on  our  way  to  dine  at  the  half-way  house. 
We  reached  Jack’s  ranch  as  the  candles  were 
lighted.  Mr.  Wagner  and  the  Mexicans  had 
taken  their  seats  at  table.  This  house  was  situ- 
ated on  the  road,  and  owned  by  Mrs.  P.  Her 
aunt  and  Miss  Lucy  paid  the  yearly  rent  of  twelve 
hundred  dollars.  The  muleteers  always  stopped 
at  this  house  to  lodge,  and  the  Americans  and 
other  white  men  took  their  meals.  They  carried 
on  pack  mules  their  stores  for  the  approaching 
winter  over  the  mountains  from  Marysville  to 
Meadow  Valley. 

We  dismounted.  Looking  in  the  dining-room, 
seated  in  the  midst  of  the  swarthy  Mexicans,  was 
Mr.  Wagner,  with  all  the  kind  feelings  of  his 
nature,  treating  them  with  kindness  and  atten- 
tion. This  most  unfortunate  race — I say  unfortu- 
nate because  they  have  been  ill  treated  by  our 
people — possessing  natural  refinement  of  man- 
ners, their  diffidence  we  entitle  ignorance.  There 
is  a trait  in  their  character  which  will  never  cease 
to  exist  until  all  have  passed  away,  viz.,  true  hos- 
pitality. Why  is  it  that  the  goodness  in  the  nature 
of  men  must  give  way  for  cold  and  calculating 
policy?  Why  is  it  the  good  wear  out  their 
strength  in  early  youth,  and  perish,  and  their 
memories  are  forgotten?  It  is  a sickening  task 
to  look  abroad  in  this  dark  and  evil  world ! 
High  hearts  must  bleed  beneath  the  torture;  gen- 
erous feelings  turn  to  anguish  ’neath  the  inflic- 
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tions  of  the  vile;  and  the  proud  power  of  thought 
becomes  a curse,  amid  the  meshes  of  men’s 
villainies. 

Early  as  five  the  next  morning,  the  Mexicans 
were  preparing  outdoors  their  ioriillas.  This 
being  novel  to  us,  w'e  weut  where  they  were 
seated,  making  their  large  cakes,  baking  them  on 
a round  piece  of  sheet  iron;  the  cake  would 
measure.,  one  yard  round,  and  quite  as  thin  as  a 
wafer. 

"We  bade  adieu  to  our  friends,  and  journeyed 
miles  away  among  the  trees.  Trees  of  eighteen 
and  twenty  feet  in  cii'cumference  could  have  been 
counted  by  hundreds,  and  they  stood  apart,  with 
ample  room  to  show  their  symmetry,  and  gener- 
ous enough  to  let  the  glad  light  kindle  the  flowers 
around  their  feet. 

We  reached  a log  house  kept  by  a widow 
woman.  She  was  all  kindness;  while  partaking 
of  an  excellent  dinner,  she  told  us,  in  a few  words, 
of  her  travels  to  California,  and  her  success.  She 
had  amassed  quite  a large  fortune.  First  she 
began  by  washing  clothes.  After  she  had  sufli- 
cient  money,  she  said,  “ I bought  a cow ; as  they 
increased,  the  price  of  cattle  increased.  Then  I 
bought  a ranch,  and  now  it  is  well  stocked.  I 
hire  men,  and  can  attend  to  business  in  California 
much  better  than  I could  at  my  home  in  the  East. 
I have  two  little  children  here  ■with  me,  and  I am 
contented  and  happy.” 

As  the  time  had  come  for  us  to  return  to  I^ew 
York,  we  quickly  retraced  our  steps  by  turning 
our  horses’  heads  toward  Marysville,  and  from 
there  to  Sacramento.  Arriving  at  Sacraiueuto, 
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Mr.  Goddard,  Surveyor,  introduced  Mr.  Gerber- 
ding,  then  editor  of  the  Bulletin.  This  gentleman 
called  upon  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Shepherd;  they  kept  a 
select  boarding  school  on  Stockton  street.  I put 
Octavia  to  school  there  for  safety.  I returned  to 
Sacramento ; I sold  my  goods,  furniture,  etc.  I 
then  visited  some  friends  in  the  mountains ; re- 
turned, after  a month’s  absence,  to  my  child. 
She  looked  pale ; she  was  not  as  roseate  in  health 
as  when  I left  her.  “I  have  paid  your  bill ; you 
are  to  go  with  me  this  evening  to  the  hotel.” 

We  had  time  for  an  hour’s  chat  before  the 
gong  sounded  for  dinner. 

“ My  child,  tell  me  about  your  school.” 

Said  she,  “ I liked  Mr.  Shepherd  more  than 
I did  Mrs.  Shepherd.  Mrs.  S.  had  my  trunk 
brought  to  my  room,  and  unlocked  it,  took  out 
my  clothing,  and  said,  ‘ Only  two  silk  dresses!’ 
then  tossed  them  in  and  went  down  stairs.  When 
Sunday  came,  you  know,  mamma,  you  were  un- 
willing I should  wear  my  bonnet  on  the  back  of 
my  neck,  as  the  fashion  was ; so  Mrs.  Shepherd 
said  I must  wear  another.  The  little  girl  was  will- 
ing— and  she  w’as  a merchant’s  child — but,  dear 
mamma,  I felt  so  bad  when  Mrs.  S.  put  her  bon- 
net on  my  head;  but,  having  a conspicuous  pew 
in  church,  she  wished  all  her  pupils  to  be  dressed 
very  fashionable.” 

“ And  she,  to  wound  your  sensitiveness — also 
encouraging  a ■petty  vanity  in  her  scholars,  instead 
of  controlling  their  minds  by  crushing  such  silli- 
ness— must  render  unhappy  my  self-sacrificing 
child  by  tossing  aside  your  bonnet  you  so  much 
admired !” 
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Seated  opposite  us  at  table  were  two  gentlemen. 
One  had  built  a large  house  at  Fort  Yuma,  for 
business  purposes,  there  being  a garrison  there  > 
in  this  house  was  the  post  office.  The  other  one 
was  a speculator ; he  had  decided  to  go  to  Ari- 
zona, and,  if  it  were  possible,  to  make  another 
fortune ; “ for,”  said  he,  “ I have  lost  all  by  the 
fires  heretofore  in  San  Francisco.  I find  I am 
restless  unless  I am  accumulating  money.” 

Judge  H.  remarked,  “ The  mines,  on  an  aver- 
age, would  yield  more  than  in  California.”  Said 
the  Judge  to  me,  “As  you  are  going  East,  why 
not  go  by  the  way  of  the  Colorado  ? By  stopping 
there  a little  while,  most  probably  you  will  be 
able  to  add  to  your  store  from  the  gold  mines  of 
New  Mexico.  Come,”  said  he;  “you  have  trav- 
eled much,  and  having  come  by  sea,  why  not 
return  by  land?  You  will  see  the  Mexicans. 
You  came  to  California  for  your  child’s  benefit; 
she  will,  by  going  this  way,  acquire  the  Spanish 
language.” 

Before  leaving  San  Francisco,  I called  upon 
several  friends,  bidding  them  adieu.  Meeting 
Dr.  Wozencraft  in  >Dr.  Toland’s  office,  said  he: 
“ You  are  going  East  by  the  way  of  the  Colorado, 
are  you  ? I was  Indian  Agent  in  that  country. 
You  take  the  advice  of  one  who  knows  ; it  is  the 
most  God-forsaken  country  on  the  face  of  the 
globe.  As  for  the  heat,  it  will  be  unnecessary 
for  you  to  cook;  your  moat  will  roast  in  the  sun’s 
rays.  But  if  you  will  go,  I shall  be  pleased  to 
introduce  you  by  letter  to  Capt.  Burton,  a highly 
finished  gentleman,  tvho  is  in  command  of  the 
soldiers’  garrison  at  Fort  Yuma.” 
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I called  upon  Major  Allen,  XJ.  S.  A.,  Assistant 
Quartermaster  of  California,  telling  him  the  con- 
versation of  Judge  H.,  asking  his  permission  to 
go  on  the  steamer  as  far  as  Los  Angeles.  Major 
Allen  at  once  complied  with  my  request.  So  we 
took  passage  on  board  of  the  steamer  Senator, 
bound  to  San  Pedro.  Our  passengers  were  Capt. 
Wise,  going  to  San  Diego;  Capt.  Stewart,  of  the 
Artillery,  his  young  bride  and  two  interesting 
children,  and  a company  of  soldiers ; Mr.  East- 
man’s brother,  going  to  Los  Angeles  to  buy  sheep 
to  stock  their  ranch  ; and  several  native  Califor- 
nians, having  several  fine  race-horses  and  Mexican 
saddles  for  sale.  The  three  days  on  hoard  passed 
quickly  and  pleasantly. 

Arriving  at  San  Pedro,  as  there  was  no  stage, 
Capt.  Stewart  permitted  us  to  take  seats  in  the 
conveyance  provided  for  his  family,  going  to  Los 
Angeles.  hTo  doubt  we  were  intruding,  as  he 
was  married  to  his  young  wife  the  night  previous. 
As  we  were  getting  out  of  the  coach,  Mrs.  Stewart 
said  the  Captain  regretted  my  little  girl  was  so 
soon  to  leave  them  ; he  would  be  much  pleased 
if  she  were  going  with  them  as  far  as  San  Ber- 
nardino. 

blow  at  Los  Angeles ; stopped  at  a hotel  for  a 
few  days.  Posted  my  letter  to  Capt.  Burton. 
He  replied  immediately,  stating  in  his  letter, 
“ To  be  frank  with  you,  madam,  this  part  of  the 
country  is  the  last  place  to  travel,  witout  a legit- 
imate pi’otector.” 

Being  so  charmed  with  the  beautiful  vineyards, 
I concluded  to  remain.  Each  day  was  occupied 
walking  out  to  see  the  beautiful  vineyards.  They 
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were  in  full  bloom — acres  upon  acres.  It  is  im- 
possible to  even  attempt  to  describe  tbeir  beauties, 
and  tbe  efiect  they  produced  upon  my  mind — 
these  gardens  of  such  rave  beauty. 

The  native  Californians  did  not  make  any  more 
wine  than  their  families  and  friends  consumed. 
It  was  cheering  to  the  heart  to  see  from  fifteen  to 
twenty  gathering  fruit  among  the  poor  natives. 
It  was  my  custom,  after  I had  taken  my  abode  at 
Mr.  Vicente  Lugo’s  residence,  who  lived  in  the 
two-story  adobe  opposite  the  Catholic  church,  to 
visit  Mrs.  Luis’  family.  Her  husband  was  dead. 
She  was  in  her  eightieth  year,  and  the  mother  of 
fourteen  children.  She  was  more  erect  in  her 
form  than  many  of  our  girls  of  sixteen,  and 
remarkably  intelligent;  her  complexion  was  fair. 
She  had  one  daughter  married  to  a German. 
The  grand-children  I met  often  at  the  house,  and 
it  was  so  refreshing  to  my  mind  to  witness  the 
affection  shown  to  these  fair-faced  children.  Mrs. 
Luis  would  fondle  with  them,  calling  them 
“ My  hlanco  muckachos  !” 

As  I said,  we  lived  opposite  the  Catholic  Church. 
The  church  bells — there  were  three  banging  aloft  at 
one  side.  When  a death  occurs,  the  bell  strikes  to 
announce  that  another  has  departed.  The  most 
beautiful  girl  of  Los  Angeles  was  Teresa  Viestara, 
the  sister  of  Mrs.  Lugo  ; hearing  the  bell  she  would 
turn  her  face  to  the  wall,  weeping  bitterly. 

As  our  ramble  had  brought  the  bloom  to  my 
child’s  cheeks,  I sent  her  to  the  Catholic  Sisters, 
a short  distance  from  where  we  lived. 

The  house  was  built  of  brick — a large  garden 
attached.  Sister  Scholastico,  the  Superior  (and  a 
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superior  lady),  Sister  Cosiena,  her  teacher,  and 
several  other  Sisters.  We  became  much  attached 
to  the  teacher,  telling  me  more  so  than  her  former 
teacher  in  California. 

Six  months  had  rolled  along;  one  bright  sunny 
afternoon  I heard  a rap  at  the  east  side  door,  I 
opened,  and  to  my  surprise  there  stood  Lieut.  Ran- 
s m in  company  with  some  brother  officers,  Lieut. 
Saunders  and  Lieut.  Sheridan  (now  the  famous 
General),  and  Lieut.  Mercer — all  strangers  except- 
ing Lieut.  Ransom.  They  informed  me  he  was 
ordered  to  Oregon  to  attend  a court-martial,  having 
the  day  before  arrived  from  Fort  Yuma.  Pre- 
sently Octa'via  entered  the  room — said  I,  daughter 
you  recollect  this  gentleman  ? Oh  ! yes,  said  she 
Lieutenant,  mama.  She  was  so  pleased  with  our 
passengers  she  did  not  wish  to  separate  from  our 
steamer  friends ; but  now  we  are  going  to  New 
York,  how  happy  will  we  be  when  we  meet  them 
once  more. 

The  Lieutenant  slopped  only  a few  days,  but 
before  he  left  he  called,  in  company  with  his 
brother  officers,  to  hear  Octavia  sing,  as  my  daugh- 
ter was  familiar  with  music  and  played  both  the 
piano  and  guitar. 

Before  leaving  Los  Angeles,  Lieut.  Ransom  and 
Mr.  Tuttle  called.  Said  the  Lieutenant:  “To  mor- 
row morning  we  purpose  having  a walk  to  see  the 
vineyards,  as  they  look  so  beautiful — with  your 
consent,  we  wish  Octavia  to  accompany  us.” 

When  the  morrow  came  they  started  for  the  walk. 
After  an  hour’s  absence  they  returned,  their  arms 
overladen  with  drygoods. 

“You  have  bought  out  Mr.  Hazard  and  Wolf 
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Kill,”  said  Mr.  T.  ; “that  piece  of  silk  is  my 
choice ; how  do  you  like  this  fringe  ? does  this  and 
does  that  compare?”  Presently  the  gentlemen  left 
to  visit  other  acquaintances. 

How  is  this?  you  should  not  have  accepted  all 
these  presents.  What  could  I say,  when  they  were 
put  upon  the  counter,  but  admire  tliem.  Now, 
dear  mama,  will  you  please  make  up  the  lilac  silk 
to  take  a drive  with  the  Lieutenant. 

“You  are  not  yet  fourteen ; when  two  years  have 
passed  along,  your  birth-day  of  sixteen  arrives; 
that  morning  you  shall  array  yourself  in  that  beau- 
tiful silk.”  “ Well,  dear  mama,  I am  willing  to 
wait;  you  are  always  right." 

Three  days  after,  the  Lieutenant  left  for  Oregon. 
Mr.  Tuttle  had  been  to  San  Barnardino  to  negotiate 
for  some  propert}'-,  as  the  Mormons  were  selling  and 
going  to  Salt  Lake,  by  order  of  Brigham  Young. 

Lieut.  Mercer  and  Mr.  Tuttle  called.  Said  I, 
“is  Fort  Tejon  a fit  place  for  civilians  to  livel” 
“Oh,  yes  I it  is  the  most  beautiful  country  in  Cal- 
ifornia. When  I return  I will  make  arrangements, 
if  you  will  come.” 

If  I can  accomplish  a purpose — that  means  to 
accumulate  some  more  monej^ — I will  place  my 
child  wholly  in  the  care  of  the  Sisters  for  one  year, 
as  she  now  is  quite  proficient  in  the  Spanish  gram- 
mar. The  promised  message  came;  but  five  weeks 
passed  ere  I left  for  Tejon — a lovely  morning  in  the 
month  of  June. 

The  children’s  exhibition  of  the  school  came  off 
the  morning  1 took  my  passage  in  a wagon  belong- 
ing to  a man  they  called  French  John.  He  kept 
a home  station  on  the  overland  mail  route,  twenty- 
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in  haste  to  the  school  to  kiss  my  child  and  say 
adieu.  It  was  eight  o’clock  in  the  morning.  Said 
she,  “ can  you  not  stay,  for  I am  to  speak  a piece 
relative  to  music?  Oh  ! dear  mama,  you  are  going 
so  far  away,  how  can  we  separate?”  “My  child,  it 
is  for  you  and  you  alone  that  I wander,  expre.ssly 
for  your  benefit.  I will  write  you  frequently, 
visit  you  often,  so  do  not  grieve  when  I am  away  ; 
an  education  is  necessary ; as  you  become  older 
you  will  appreciate  my  words  which  I say  to  you 
now  ; they  will  ever  be  remembered.” 

French  John’s  wagon  was  over-loaded  with  gro- 
ceries; he  said  it  was  the  first  time  he  had  come  to 
Los  Angeles  for  his  stores,  for  his  custom  was  to 
employ  a teamster.  We  jogged  along  at  a slow 
pace,  he  having  only  two  horses  to  pull  the  over- 
loaded wagon;  every  five  minutes  he  would  curse 
the  horses  in  broken  English.  It  was  an  impossi- 
bility to  ascend  a hill,  although  of  little  ascent, 
until  we  removed  more  than  half  the  load  that  was 
so  unmercifully  packed  on  that  wagon  by  those 
wretched,  inhuman  beings  in  Los  Angeles,  of 
whom  he  bought  them, — yes,  wretches;  some  call 
gentlemen. 

At  noon  of  day,  the  weather  was  extremely  hot ; 
the  poor  horses  seemed  to  me  every  step  would  be 
their  last,  for  they  were  about  exhausted.  We  had 
.accomplished  but  six  miles,  and  then  night  with  its 
thick  shadows  appeared ; one  could  distinguish 
through  the  darkness  large  oaks  on  east  side  of 
the  road.  John  said  he  knew  exactly  where  he 
was,  but  I could  not  see  the  road.  Suppose  we 
should  have  met  a grizzly,  the  bear  certainly 
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would  have  had  all  in  his  favor ; we  might  fare 
badly,  but  the  bears  would  have  some  dainty  fare  ; 
he  would  have  had  a capital  meal  and  little  trouble 
with  the  game.  “ Oh,  don’t  speak  of  dem  bears, 
what  would  I have  done  if  I had  come  alone; 
now,  madam,  don’t  talk  any  more  of  de  grizzlies.” 
After  discussing  Bruin,  we  saw  a bright  light  in 
the  distance ; John  and  I ceased  trembling;  very 
soon  we  stopped  in  front  of  blazing  logs,  and  beside 
them  a party  of  gentlemen  from  the  Fort  on  the 
way  to  Los  Angeles.  They  were  enjoying  a tete-a- 
tete  under  the  large  oak,  partaking  of  a sumptuous 
repast.  We  were  asked  to  join  them.  As  John 
was  unhitching  his  poor,  worn  down  horses, — said 
Mr.  Stark,  “in  the  name  of  goodness  have  you  got 
Mrs.  F.  with  you?”  I was  ordered  to  bring  her,  I am 
afraid  you  have  starved  her  on  the  road.  As  for 
starving,  I don’t  mind  that,  but  when  the  morning 
comes  look  at  the  freight  he  has ; how  is  it  possible 
for  us  to  ever  reach  that  high  and  stony  mountain 
which,  I am  told,  is  almost  perpendicular.” 

Said  Mr.  Stark,  “John  must  leave  half  of  his 
load  at  one  of  the  stations.”  “ No,  no!”  said  John, 
“ when  I come  back  for  dem  dare  would  be  nuting 
dare  for  me;  the  station  keeper  would  say  de  Indi- 
ans hatl  stole  em ; dese  tings  and  dis  wagon  and 
horses,  rifle,  all  of  em  is  mine,  but  I wish  the  debel 
had  all  de  Yankee  storekeepers  in  Los  Angeles.” 
There  were  four  in  this  party,  one  being  an  editor 
of  a newspaper  published  in  Los  Angeles.  They 
were  well  supplied  with  blankets;  the  editor 
handed  me  three,  saying,  you  are  wearied  and  shall 
retire.  “Where?”  said  I.  “Just  beyond  there,” 
pointing  to  a clump  of  trees.  “ Have  you  never 
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sit  up  beside  this  fire  all  night,”  “If  so,  you 
will  be  a protection  to  all,  for  the  bears  will  not 
approach  where  they  see  a fire.” 

I kept  busy  throwing  on  the  logs  of  wood  ; I 
felt  a little  sleepy,  but  didn’t  fall  asleep,  nor  did  I 
wish  to  see,  feel,  or  even  dream  of  dem  are  big 
grizzlies. 

When  daylight  appeared,  I tossed  the  editor’s 
blankets  in  the  wagon  belonging  to  Mr.  Stork,  and 
fell  asleep. 

It  was  seven  in  the  morning  when  I awoke,  hear- 
ing the  dishes  rattling  and  chatting  of  this  agree- 
able party.  I looked  over  the  side  of  that  enor- 
mous wagon.  “Well,”  said  our  friend  Stark,  “I 
thought  you  would  like  to  sleep  till  I had  cooked 
the  breakfast;  you  will  have  plenty  of  time  to  eat 
yourn  when  I am  hitching  up.” 

W here  is  John  ? “ He  is  out  there  muttering  to 

his  horses ; I ’spose  the  bad  treatment  he’s  got  in 
Los  Angeles  makes  him  feel  bad.” 

It  serves  him  just  right;  he  knows  no  more  of 
teaming  than  a fool ; why  did  he  go  there  to  fetch 
’em  110  miles?  he  was  so  sdly  as  to  believe  them 
are  fellows  in  Los  Angeles;  I wouldn’t  believe 
any  on  em  upon  their  oaths,  particularly  them  are 
white  fellers.  “Come,  come,”  said  our  friend  the 
editor,  “ that’s  going  a leetle  too  strong.”  “Well, 
I don’t  care,  I’ve  seen  enough  on  ’em,  and  I kin 
prove  all  I’ve  said.  Don’t  I most  allers  fetch  them 
are  officers  from  the  Fort  to  Los  Angeles  ? I tell 
you,  now,  what  I say  is  the  truth.” 

We  all  were  ready.  The  party  left  us,  wishing 
us  God-speed,  I regreting  I had  accompanied 
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French  John.  However,  we  were  more  fortunate 
than  the  day  previous ; we  made  eight  miles, 
reached  a station  in  good  season — in  time  for  our 
supper — just  eiglit  o’clock.  Every  night  after,  we 
stopped  each  night  at  the  stations  on  the  road. 

At  French  John’s  station,  after  eight  days’  travel, 
my  escort  was  a native  Californian.  I journeyed 
on  horseback,  seated  on  a man’s  saddle.  I asked, 
have  you  a stirrup?  Quickly  the  native  took  from 
his  coat  pocket  a large  silk  handkerchief,  attached 
it  conveniently  so  as  to  form  a stirrup,  and  we  rode 
uway  at  a gallop.  We  reached  the  Fort  just  at 
sunset.  I requested  a young  soldier,  who  stood 
leaning  against  the  door  of  his  quarters,  to  show 
me  Lieut.  Mercer’s  quarters.  The  soldier,  in  an- 
swer, said,  “I  will  go  there  with  you.” 

He  kindly  stepped  on  the  stoop,  informing  the 
officer  a lady  was  at  the  door.  Au  officer  made 
his  appearance — a stranger.  I inquired  of  him  if 
Lieut.  Mercer  was  in?  Ho  replied,  “ he  was  not, 
but  would  be  shortly.”  Said  the  officer:  “ Madam, 
you  must  be  weary  riding  so  many  miles,  the  wind 
blowing  in  your  face  all  the  distance  ?”  “ Yes,  sir, 

I am  most  fatigued,  but  we  will  sit  on  our  horses  a 
few  minutes,  possibly  Lieut.  Mercer  will  come.” 
But  there  were  no  signs  of  his  coming.  He  turned 
our  horses  and  rode  to  Capt.  Ogle’s  quarters. 

The  day  following,  Lieut.  Mercer  came  in.  Said 
he:  “ Five  weeks  have  passed  since  I wrote  to  you  ; 
I supposed  you  had  changed  your  mind.  I some- 
time ago  told  Mr.  Stork  to  call  and  bring  you.”  “I 
was  unprepared  to  come  then, — but  }'ou  see,  I am 
here.” 

“My  regiment  is  ordered  to  Stockton — most 
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probably  we  shall  soon  be  en  route  for  the  East.  I 
shall  be  rejoiced  once  more  to  get  away  from  these 
wild  regions.  Madame,  I must  beg  your  pardon  ; 
I acknowledge  the  liberty  I have  taken  ; I know  I 
deserve  your  censure  by  having  invited  you  here. 
I assure  you  this  friend  and  brother  officer  acceeded 
to  the  proposal  for  you  to  come,  but  I concealed 
from  him  the  fact,  I was  so  charmed  with  your 
lovely  child.  If  you,  madam,  will  leave  here  with 
your  daughter,  or  send  her  to  the  Georgetown 
Academy,  D.  C.,  I promise  you  I will  not  ask  to 
see  her  until  she  is  twenty,  and  will  pay  all  expen- 
ses and  feel  it  an  honor  to  have  the  privilege  of 
doing  so.” 

“ Lieutenant,  you  say  you  are  wealthy  and  can, 
at  any  moment,  by  your  command,  have  all  you 
desire.  This  I do  not  doubt.  I know  you  are  not 
aware  of  the  cause  of  my  leaving  my  home.  My 
desire  was  to  enforce  upon  the  mind  of  my  child 
that  happiness  does  not  consist  in  earthly  posses- 
sions ; the  knowledge  of  ourselves  and  how  to 
apply  that  knowledge  to  any  lot  which  may  befall  us, 
among  the  checkered  scenes  of  life.  Eiches  you 
have  in  estates  at  the  South,  in  Georgia.  Let  my 
child  possess  riches  without  wings,  which,  the  pos- 
session thereof,  will  ever  render  her  content.  Your 
wealth  may  pass  away, — wrenched  from  you  by 
villains  ; it  is  true,  you  have  a position  in  the  U.  S.  A. 
Suppose  you  should  commit  an  act  which  would 
deprive  you  of  your  commission,  with  your  educa- 
tion you  would  become  the  most  wretched  of  men, 
and  my  daughter  would  be  united  to  one  who, 
with  her  sensitiveness,  would  drag  out  a miserable 
existence.  No  ! no ; when  you  marry,  unite  your- 
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self  to  a southern  lady,  one  who  has  been  ac- 
customed to  slavery  in  a southern  country  ; you  will 
be  more  at  ease  with  your  bride,  than  to  marry  one 
whose  character  is  as  free  as  the  birds  that  fly  in 
the  air.  Sad,  indeed,  would  be  the  heart  of  my 
lovely  child,  if  she  saw  others  unlike  herself  as  she 
certainly  would,  where  slavery  abounds.” 

A few  days  after  this  conversation,  Lieut.  M. 
left  with  his  regiment.  Walking  through  this 
romantic  canon,  one  morning,  I had  wandered 
quite  two  miles  away,  over  the  varied  hues  of  the 
beauties  of  earth.  A little  wearied,  I entered  a 
house  in  which  were  two  little  boys  baking  some 
cakes  on  a stove.  The  oldest  said  his  father  had 
gone  to  the  fort  to  see  me.  I waited  half  an  hour. 
A middle-aged  man  entered.  Mr.  Warren  men- 
tioned that  Major  Blake  (who  was  at  that  time  in 
command  of  the  garrison)  said  a lady  was  visiting 
there,  and  possibly  she  would  buy  his  place. 

It  seems  this  Mr.  Warren  was  at  one  time  em- 
ployed at  the  garrison  (as  he  was  a carpenter),  but 
he,  it  seems,  had  followed  quickly  into  the  paths  of 
the  soldiers,  by  taking  a leeth  t)o  mmh  good  whisky, 
so  he  fitted  his  house  as  a restaurant,  kept  a young 
Spanish  wife  as  cook,  while  he  would  gossip  with 
the  soldiers — more  particularly  join  them,  by  say- 
ing “ Bjys  let's  take  a drink."  Therefore,  inhaling 
too  much,  he  arose  one  morning  and  discovered  his 
muchacho  and  spouse  had  left  with  one  of  his 
young  companions  of  the  bottle.  As  he  was 
desirous  to  have  back  his  wife  and  infant,  he  offered 
for  sale  his  small  house,  furniture,  carpenter’s  tools, 
and  fifteen  acres  of  ground  at  so  small  a price,  the 
bargain  was  struck  at  once.  So  I took  possession 
the  ne.\t  day. 
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There  was  something  so  novel  in  this  beautiful 
canon,  particularly  to  one  who  had  been  almost 
three  years  plying  the  needle.  I felt  as  free  as  an 
uncaged  bird.  I was  treated  with  kindness  and 
respect  by  the  ofS.cers  of  the  garrison.  There 
were  two  families  living  near;  one  that  of  a Mr. 
Gale.  His  wife]  was  a half-breed ; he  had  taught 
her  to  read  and  write ; they  had  three  children,  a 
son  and  two  pretty  girls  quite  grown.  The  other 
neighbor,  a German,  had  left  the  United  States  ser- 
vice; he  had  been  a Sergeant  in  the  1st  Cavalry; 
his  wife,  a laundress  in  the  regiment.  There  was 
an  Indian  camp  three  miles  below,  and  an  In- 
dian reservation,  twenty-five  miles  distant,  where 
Col.  Viseyoul  and  his  son-in-law,  Dr.  Hogs,  re- 
sided. Often  I would  say  to  the  officers,  “ your 
head-quarters  are  located  in  the  most  romantic  spot 
I have  seen  on  these  shores.”  “Yes,”  said  they, 
in  this  canon,  not  one  soldier  is  needed ; how- 
ever, we  must  abide  our  time  and  content  ourselves, 
as  the  agents  of  government,  by  obeying  orders 
and  remain.” 

To  an  eye  that  is  fond  of  the  beautiful  in  nature, 
and  a mind  content  with  surrounding  circumstan- 
ces, I was  happy ; so  long  as  I was  in  health,  ever 
ready  to  respond  to  my  child’s  wishes.  My  little 
cottage,  situated  by  the  roadside,  on  the  overland 
mail  road, — on  the  back-ground  were  mountains, 
towering  in  the  clouds,  and  opposite  were  chains  of 
slooping  hills,  water  clear  as  crystal,  flowing  from 
the  -rocks,  rushing  down  a gentle  declivity  and 
washing  the  beautiful  white  pebbles.  The  roaring  of 
the  water  was  so  loud,  it  was  impossible  to  hear  one 
speak  twenty  yards  from  the  house,  as  the  sides  of 
the  water  was  in  front  of  my  house,  and  formed  a 
stream  around  the  fifteen  acres  of  ground. 
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One  morning,  as  Mr.  Bishop  (who  had  been 
appointed  Justice  of  the  Peace  in  Los  Angeles 
County)  was  riding  by,  I saw  him  suddenly  alight 
and  kneeling  to  drink  from  the  beautiful  stream. 
I brought  him  a tumbler,  saying,  you  should  have 
callled  upon  me  before  drinking  in  that  manner. 
Said  he,  " Madam,  I prefer  this  style  by  far.  Civili- 
zation makes  us  a corrupt  people,  and  heartless. 
Formerly,  I was  appointed  by  Government  (as  I 
speak  several  Indian  tongues)  as  Secret  Agent, 
but  I contend  we  are  a miserable  set  of  soldiers — 
we  white  men,  in  comparison  to  the  poor  Indians ; 
we  make  laws  to  this  effect:  the  man  who  sells 
liquor  to  an  Indian  is  find  three  hundred  dollars 
and  more ; then  we  permit  our  white  brethren  to 
erect  small  huts  all  along  the  road  to  trade  with  the 
Indians  while  they  are  toiling  at  the  Fort,  making 
adobes  to  support  their  families;  then  we  sell 
them  bad  whisky,  to  rob  them  of  their  honest  toil. 
Why,  you  see  every  Sunday,  forty  or  fifty  in  a 
beastly  state  of  intoxication,  lying  around  in  this 
canon,  and  you  know  there  is  not  a white  man  that 
will  arrest  another;  if  so,  not  one  will  appear 
against  him.  So,  madam,  you  know  we  are  all 
pious ; we  who  are  strong,  oppress  the  weak." 
Said  I,  “is  that  the  religion  you  profess?  and 
does  the  United  States  government — that  I was 
taught  by  my  patriotic  father  to  so  idolize — approve 
of  your  conduct?” 

“ Mr.  Bishop,  I will  inform  you  of  a visit  in  ’49  : 
the  Chief  of  the  Ojibbeway  tribe,  during  his  stay 
in  New  York,  paid  a visit  to  the  Institution  for 
the  Blind.  Knowing,  on  the  16th  of  June,  he  was 
to  be  there,  a party  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  like- 
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wise  visited  the  Institution,  to  meet  this  great  Chief. 

In  the  course  of  his  remarks  he  declaimed, 
'Upon  whose  grounds  do  your  proud  institutions 
rest;  where  dug  you.  the  stones  of  which  they  are 
piled,  and  from  whose  forests  were  these  timbers 
hewn ; who  welcomed  your  fathers  from  the  sea, 
and  whose  wigwams  hid  them  from  the  storm,  their 
enemies,  and  beasts  of  the  wood  ; who  smoked  with 
them  the  pipe  of  peace,  and  showed  them  lakes  and 
streams,  running  like  silver  elements  upon  the 
bosom  of  the  earth ; and  when  their  French  foes 
came  down  from  the  North,  with  battle-axe  and 
spear,  who,  like  the  Chief  of  the  Mohawks,  har- 
angued his  braves  and  bared  his  own  breast,  and 
nobly  fell  in  their  defence  ? But,  oh ! we  will 
speak  no  more  of  this.  Too  many  of  our  sires  sleep 
side  by  side,  in  their  angry  blood,  where  they  fell. 
The  Indian  has  done  evil,  but  he  has  sometimes 
done  good ; and  how  much  he  has  been  wronged, 
the  Great  Spirit  and  his  angels  only  know. 
When  I look  over  these  grain  fields,  as  far  as  the 
eye  can  reach,  my  aching  heart  asks,  what  has  my 
people  received  in  return  ; what  have  the  pale 
faces  given  in  exchange  for  all  those  garden  scenes  ? 
They  have  taught  our  lips  to  thirst  for  fire-water, 
instead  of  our  mountain  springs ; and  our  bows  and 
arrows  we  have  laid  down  for  the  white  man’s 
thunder  sticks,  and  no  more  can  we  chase  the  flat- 
footed  deer,  or  follow  the  fox  to  his  hole,  or  the 
wolf  to  his  cave,  for  we  are  weary  and  our  spirits 
do  fail,  and  our  hearts  grow  sick  and  die  within  us. 

The  Indian  is  not  all  savage  mould  ; the  highly- 
significant  names  he  left  upon  lakes  and  rivers,  is 
sufficient  index  to  his  perceptions  of  the  beautiful. 


Who,  speaking  a language  that  expresses  every 
shade  of  thought,  could  have  conceived  a more  fit 
appellation  for  the  placid  waters  of  a lake,  than 
Winnepiseogee,  which  means  a smile  of  the  Great 
Spirit.  By  the  light  of  his  own  unassisted  reason, 
the  Indian  has  come  to  know  and  feel  there  is  a 
God,  whom  he  ignorantly  but  reverently  worships; 
he  marks  his  fierce  wrath  in  the  whirlwind,  and 
hears  his  anger  in  the  thunder’s  roar;  he  secs  his 
displeasure  in  the  waning  moon,  and  feels  his  love 
in  the  warmer  light  of  the  sun.’ 

A fly  might  as  well  try  to  take  the  altitude  of  a 
mountain,  as  for  me  to  attempt  to  give  you  an  idea 
of  his  eloquence.  The  object  at  that  time  was  to 
excite  an  interest  in  behalf  of  his  wronged  and 
oppressed  people. 

At  the  next  session  of  Congress,  he  purposes 
petitioning  government  for  a tract  of  land  in  the 
northwest  territories,  which  shall  be  to  the  Indian 
an  inheritance  forever,  to  be  neither  bought  nor 
sold  by  any  nation.” 

At  Tejon  Pass,  the  mornings  are  delicious  be- 
yond expression,  and  the  beauty  of  the  dawn  is 
only  equaled  by  the  brief  evening  twilight.  A 
friend,  who  had  traveled  to  Egypt  said,  "he  thought 
the  sky  must  be  lower  down  over  the  Holy  Land, 
and  that  heaven  must  be  nearer  there  than  our 
cold  western  clime,” — and  so  the  sky  appeared  to 
me  from  that  beautiful  canon.  The  starlight  was 
almost  as  bright  as  if  the  moon  was  shining.  Often 
I would  sit  by  the  rapid  stream  of  water  where  the 
white  pebbles  could  be  plainly  seen. 

It  was  now  the  second  week  in  July,  and  the  time 
when  a letter  was  expected^;  from^^my  child.  It 
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came,  and  gratifying  indeed  were  its  contents.  It 
being  vacation,  the  children  were  enjoying  a 
month’s  pleasure  at  their  homes, — all  but  mine ; 
but  she  had  not  been  one  month  to  board  with  the 
Sisters,  and  as  the  fruit  was  ripe,  and,  she  writes, 
dgs,  &c.,  I am  enjoying  rhyself  here.  When  vaca- 
tion is  passed,  I will  be  happy  to  resume  my 
studies,  hoping  to  please  both  mama  and  the  teach- 
ers, by  my  progress,  and  more  particularly  my 
Spanish  grammar. 

Four  months  had  passed,  and,  as  we  corresponded 
monthly,  I quickly  saw  by  the  tenor  of  her  fourth 
letter,  that  she  was  unhappy.  I immediately  left 
for  Los  Angeles.  She  had  grown  into  womanhood. 
Oh  I how  beautiful  is  goodness,  or  a perfect  model 
of  beauty. 

“ Octavia,  you  are  anxious  to  go  to  Tejon.  It  is 
impossible  now  for  you  to  accompany  me  there, 
but  you  shall  come  within  two  months;  within 
that  time  I shall  build  me  a small,  comfortable 
adobe  house,  or  sell  the  place  at  once,  and  go  to  oar 
home  at  the  Bast.” 

I spent  one  week  in  Los  Angeles, — every  day  vis- 
ited her  at  the  school,  and  she  was  permitted  to 
spend  one  day  at  Mr.  Lugo’s  family,  where  we 
formerly  resided.  I had  been  to  make  a few  pur- 
chases at  the  store;  entering  the  parlor,  where  the 
young  ladies  were  seated,  my  daughter  rose  from 
the  piano.  Said  she,  “ I have  been  playing  some 
of  my  songs  to  the  ladies ; I have  not  forgotten  one 
of  them  since  I have  been  to  the  Sisters;  I have 
not  played  any  but  sacred  music.  How,  dear 
mama,  permit  me  to  sing  you  one  we  sing  in  the 
choir;”  she  sung  the  hymn,  “Jesus,  lover  of  my 
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soul,  let  me  to  thy  bosom  fly,”  &c.  The  air  was 
pathetic;  so  perfectly  adapted  to  the  expression  of 
every  word.  She  sung  the  hymn  with  such  ex- 
quisite taste,  I was  surprised  at  the  perfect  develop- 
ment of  her  voice — of  one  so  young.  After  she 
was  done  singing,  said  she,  “Dear  mama,  while  I 
am  singing  these  words  in  church,  they  affect  me  so 
much  I cannot  stand,  I often  cease  and  weep.” 

The  next  morning,  at  9 o’clock,  the  overland  mail 
stage  left  for  San  Francisco.  Before  entering,  said 
I to  the  driver,  “ will  you  wait  fifteen  minutes,  1 
wish  to  go  to  the  school  and  bid  adieu  to  my  child  ?” 
He  kindly  consented ; entering  the  parlor.  Sister 
Corcena  and  my  daughter  came  in.  I clasped  my 
lovely  one  in  my  arms  and  kissed  her  cheek  ; she 
turned  and  fell  upon  the  Sister’s  neck,  weening; 
come,  come,  Octavia — smothering  my  feelings — I 
cannot  leave  you  thus;  she  looked  upon  my  face, 
and  forced  a smile. 

We  reached  Tejon  the  day  after,  at  9 o’clock 
a.  m.,  four  passengers  going  to  San  Francisco. 

I was  anxiously  expecting  a letter  from  my  child ; 
having  one  morning  walked  to  the  garrison  to  pur- 
chase groceries,  the  clerk  stood  in  the  door  way, 
holding  a letter  in  his  hand  ; 1 ran  to  him,  opened  it: 
Los  Angeles,  Dec.  27th,  1858. 

My  Dear  Mrs  F.  : — I wrote  to  you  yesterday 
of  the  illness  of  your  dear  daughter,  and  to-day  she 
is  extremely  ill,  which  leaves  us  very  little  hope  of 
her  recovery. 

While  we  watch  every  change  in  her  sweet  coun- 
tenance, we  think  of  the  sadness  of  the  poor 
mother’s  heart,  and  trust  in  our  dear  Lord  that  you 
may  yet  see  her  alive.  Our  good  and  kind  Dr. 
Griffiin  is  doing  all  in  his  power  to  save  her. 

Yours,  affectionately, 

Sister  Mary  Scholastico. 
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Los  Angeles,  Dec.  28th,  1858. 

My  Dear  Mrs.  F.  : — It  is  with  a sad  heart  that 
I pen  these  few  lines,  which  will  distress  the  poor 
mother’s  heart'raore  than  anything  I could  tell  her. 
All,  all  is  over  with  your  dear,  dear  daughter ; in 
vain  did  we  try  to  save  her;  about  half-past  one 
o’clock  last  night,  her  innocent  soul  took  its  flight 
to  a better  land,  and  left  us  all  in  tears  at  her  sud- 
den death — her  amiable  conduct  had  quite  won  our 
hearts.  We  will  keep  her  body  as  long  as  we  can, 
hoping  that  you  will  arrive  in  time  to  take  a last 
look  on  the  loved  form.  I trust  you  have  received  - 
my  two  letters,  of  the  26th  and  27th,  of  the  illness 
of  the  dear  child. 

Yours,  very  affectionately. 

Sister  Mart  Scholastico. 

The  first  letter  I read  almost  maddened  me;  I 
found  it  impossible  to  go  to  Los  Angeles;  the  mail 
stage  was  expected  in  two  days  after;  the  officers 
said  if  I took  a conveyance  immediately,  the  stage 
would  arrive  there  sooner,  as  they  changed  horses 
at  all  the  stations  on  the  road — and  the  next  mes- 
sage told  me  the  news  of  her  death. 

The  morning  was  cold,  but  not  as  icy  as  my 
heart,  when  I entered  the  stage.  We  arrived  atone 
o’clock  the  next  morning;  one  of  the  passengers 
accompanied  me  to  the  school ; the  gate  was 
locked ; I called  to  Sister  Scholastico  ; at  last  she 
heard  my  voice,  I entered  ; my  daughter  was  buried 
the  Friday  evening  previous — this  was  Sunday 
morning.  In  the  afternoon,  Mr.  Dearing  and  sev- 
eral gentlemen  accompanied  us  to  the  cemetery. 
The  coffin-lid  was  removed  ; there,  in  a few  feet  of 
earth,  laid  the  lifeless  form  of  her  I had  so  fondly 
loved ; her  head,  crowned  with  flowers,  dead^  no  I I 
could  not  believe  it ; the  head  that,  five  weeks 
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previous,  was  talking,  singing,  and,  I supposed,  in 
perfect  health.  Oh  God  ! it  is  impossible  ! I then 
doubted  if  there  was  a God  of  love  that  ruled  over 
all. 

Thou  wilt  come  no  more  with  thy  soul-lit  eye, 

Bright  brow  and  pleasant  voice, 

With  thy  smile  like  the  starlight  of  autumn’s  sky, 

And  thy  step. that  said  rejoice. 

Day,  spring  and  sunset,  the  spring  time  bloom 
And  the  winter’s  household  hearth; 

These  odors  and  smiles  are  in  thy  tomb, 

And  why  should  I roam  the  earth. — Fairfield. 

I returned  the  next  morning  to  Tejon.  Capt.  0. 
kindly  gave  me  permission  to  remain  at  his  quar- 
ters. The  place  I had  bought,  I left  unsold;  the 
next  evening  at  six  o’clock,  the  overland  mail  left 
with  four  passengers,  including  myself,  for  San 
Francisco. 

After  three  days  and  nights  travel,  reached  San 
Francisco.  I sought  the  family  we  last  parted 
with  before  leaving  for  Los  Angeles,  and  found 
them,  knowing  they  were  trite  friends-,  I wanted 
sympathy  only  to  talk  of  her  who  was  lost  to  me 
forever  here.  I was  with  them  five  weeks;  I then 
returned  to  Sacramento;  when  meeting  acquain- 
tances, they  would  ask  after  her  they  all  had  so 
admired ; my  heart  was  overwhelmed  with  grief 
to  answer  questions  relating  to  the  particulars  of 
her  decease.  I could  not  stop  there;  I again  re- 
turned to  San  Francisco ; what  to  do  or  where  to 
wander,  I did  not  know. 

One  morning  I called  on  an  acquaintance;  was 
introduced  to  a person  who  was  anxious  to  take  a 
housekeeper  to  his  home,  which  was  twenty-five 
miles  beyond  Placerville, — a mining  region.  It 
seemed  the  moment  he  saw  me  he  was  exceedingly 
anxious  I should  accept  the  offer  he  made,  which 
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was  considerable.  I accompanied  him  to  Sacra- 
mento ; the  next  morning  we  took  our  passage  in 
the  stage  coach  for  Placerville;  stopped  for  the 
night  at  the  Long  House.  The  next  day,  at  eight 
o’clock  a.  m.,  mounted  our  horses  to  ride  twenty- . 
five  miles  to  his  hotel. 

The  sun  shone  so  brightly  that  morning  when  we 
left  Placerville,  no  one  could  have  thought  of  rain 
falling  that  day  ; but  to  our  dismay,  at  one  o’clock, 
the  clouds  opened  black  and  heavy.  The  rain  fell 
in  torrents ; we  seated  on  our  horses  on  the  top  of 
mountains,  covered  with  snow  that  was  melt- 
ing gradually,  and  every  step  my  horse’s  feet 
would  sink  in  the  snow,  the  horse  was  so  frightened 
— it  seems  this  was  the  first  time  he  had  traveled 
on  the  snow.  Mr.  Baldic  was  riding  ahead ; I 
called  out,  ‘=  I will  walk  ; what  plunges  this  animal 
makes,  it  seems  the  horse  will  fall  down.”  My 
escort  - would  look  back  saying,  “ hold  on,  hold 
on  !”  At  last  I discovered  I must  be  positive;  I 
stopped  and  began  to  dismount ; he  then  led  the 
animal ; I walked  with  more  ease,  nor  did  I sink  in 
the  snow.  But  this  was  only  the  beginning  of  our 
troubles ; there  had  been  a terrific  storm  a few 
weeks  previous,  and  a bridge  we  had  to  pass  over 
had  been  quite  carried  away  by  the  rapid  torrent 
of  water  rushing  down  the  north  fork  of  the 
American  river.  There  we  were  ; one  side  was 
entirely  carried  away,  and  the  water  rushing  in 
such  rapids  over  the  craggy  rocks,  and  to  turn 
back  was  impossible.  But  I saw  I was  in  com- 
pany with  a courageous  fellow  ; he  gave  a glance 
at  my  pallid  face ; not  a word  did  he  utter,  but 
cautiously  led  his  horse  in  safety  on  the  other 
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side,  aud  then  came  back  for  mine.  Thought  I, 
he  will  fall ; how  can  he  steady  himself  over  those 
terrible  waters  that  are  so  furiously  dashing  upon 
the  rocks  ? Tied  him  ; returned,  took  my  hand, 
and,  thank  God  ! we  were  all  safe  over  that  fallen 
bridge.  It  was  yet  raining.  In  a few  moments 
we  rode  up  to  a little  house.  A man  was  the 
only  occupant,  and  he  was  standing  in  the  door. 
We  did  not  alight,  as  there  was  a large  house 
seen  in  the  distance.  My  escort  said,  “ If  they 
can  give  us  anything  to  eat  we  will  be  happy  to 
have  our  dinner  there;”  so  we  rode  along,  dis- 
mounted, entered  a room  where  sat  a fat  woman 
and  three  dirty  children.  It  seems  she  could  not 
accommodate  us  with  a meal,  so  we  mounted 
again.  Said  Mr.  Baldic,  “ Did  you  ever  see  such 
dirty  people  ? I know  the  floor  in  the  room 
where  we  were  has  not  been  washed  in  flve 
years.  They  have  lived  there  during  that 
time.” 

It  was  now  almost  dark  ; raining  still ; fortun- 
ately the  day  was  warm,  and  by  riding  fast  I 
knew  I was  in  no  danger  of  taking  cold. 

I saw  a light  but  a few  rods  from  us.  There  is 
mj"  house,  but  I suppose  the  boys  have  believed 
me  dead,  as  I have  been  all  winter  in  San  Fran- 
cisco sick,  under  Dr.  Toland’s  treatment;  but 
thank  God  ! I have  reached  home  in  tolerable 
good  health.  I should  have  written,  but  madam, 
you  know  I said,  when  we  were  riding  in  the 
stage,  I can’t  read  one  word. 

When  I put  up  at  the  St.  George,  in  Sacra- 
mento, among  them  ar  aristocrats,  and  I went  to 
the  dinner  table  with  this  greas}'  coat,  the  wo- 
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men  all  stared  so  at  me.  When  the  nigger  asked 
me  what  I’d  be  helped  to,  and  gave  me  a bill,  I 
said,  “Don’t  be  in  such  a hurry.”  I wanted  to 
see  what  my  gentleman  who  sat  next  asked  for. 
I said,  “ Bnng  me  some  roast  turkey,  and  be 
quick  about  it  too  !” 

How  shall  I express  my  thanks  and  gratitude 
to  Him  who  careth  for  all,  when  I dismounted 
to  enter  that  dwelling  situated  on  the  road  to 
Pike’s  Peak,  after  that  stormy  ride  of  twenty- 
five  miles  to  Peter  Baldic’s  Hotel.  The  supper 
was  already  cooked,  and  the  young  man  was,  as 
we  entered,  dishing  it  up. 

“Well,  well,”  said  Mr.  B.,  “Pete’s  alive. 
Didn’t  I tell  you  when  I went  away  I’d  bring  a 
woman  ? So  let’s  have  all  you’ve  got  in  the  house 
cooked.  W e are  starved  ! As  for  this  woman, 
she  walked  half  the  distance  on  the  snow.” 

“ Oh,  not  quite  that,  Mr.  Baldic.” 

“ My  name’s  Pete,”  said  he,  as  we  took  our 
seats  at  the  table. 

I can  truly  say  I enjoyed  that  meal  more  than 
I had  any  before  in  my  life. 

While  eating  Mr.  Baldic  would  look  around, 
talking  to  the  young  men  (there  were  two), 
“How,  which  one  was  goin’  to  have  my  ranch  and 
this  log  house  ? How  boys,  you  see  I’m  alive, 
and  we  are  goin’  to  do  a smashin’  business  this 
yer  summer.  This  yer  woman  is  agoin’  to  set  all 
things  to  rights;  and,  boys,  she  has  a deal  of 
sorrow,  and  I want  you  both  to  be  kind  to  her. 
Oh  ! I’d  like  to  forgot,  where’s  Pike  County  ? 
Is  he  alive  and  kickin’  ? Poor  Pike,  well,  I 
spose  he’ll  be  in  early  to-morrow  morning  to  see 
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ilies  had  stopped  all  winter  at  Mr.  Brockley’s, 
hedged  in.  They  could  travel  no  further.  Had 
they  left  Sacramento  one  month  before,  they 
said,  they  could  have  gone  over,  as  the  snow  was 
at  that  time  but  a few  feet  deep  ; but  as  it  was 
now  so  much  warmer,  they  would  be  away  on 
their  journey  home  within  a fortnight. 

I took  passage  in  the  wagon.  We  arrived  at 
Placerville  toward  night,  stopped  again  at  the 
Carey  House  the  next  day,  en  route  for  Sacra- 
mento. 

Arriving  at  Sacramento  I rented  two  apart- 
ments, furnished  them,  and  remained  in  the  town 
a few  months;  but  I could  not  stop  there.  I re- 
turned to  Los  Angeles  to  revisit  the  grave  of  her  I 
had  so  fondly  loved.  Earth  has  no  treasure  so 
heavenly  as  the  love  of  a sinless  child.  Man 
seldom  welcomes  you  farther  than  the  fair  vesti- 
bule of  his  heart,  but  a child  invites  you  within  the 
temple,  where  alone  the  incense  of  unselfish  love 
burns  upon  its  own  alter. 

Every  day  to  walk  to  the  cemetery  was  indeed 
a consolation.  It  seemed  to  me  I heard  her  voice 
saying  this  dii'ge,  which  she  had  so  often  read  : 

THE  DIRGE. 

Weep  not  for  the  dead  ! 

Sweet  are  their  di-eaniless  sliunbei-s  in  the  tomb — 

Their  ej'elids  move  not  in  the  morning's  hght; 

The  sun  breaks  not  on  the  solitary  gloom ; 

No  sound  disturbs  the  silence  of  theii-  night — 

Soft  seems  their  lowly  bed  ! 

Grieve  not  for  ’them  whose  days 

Of  eai'thly  dreams  have  so  quickly  passed — 

Wh^  feel  no  more  afliiefion’s  iron  chain  ; 

Sigh  not  for  them  who  long  time  sighed  their  last, 

Never  to  taste  of  sin  and  woe  again, 

In  realms  of  joy  and  praise. 
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What  they  were  once  to  thee 
It  nought  avails  to  think — save  thou  can’st  draw 
Pixre  thoughts  of  piety,  and  peace,  and  love, 

And  reverent  faith  in  heaven’s  eternal  law. 

From  their  soft  teachings,  ere  they  soared  above 
Lost  in  eternity. 

When  o’er  the  pallid  brow 
Death  flings  his  shadow,  and  the  pale,  cold  cheek 
Quivers,  and  light  forsakes  the  upturned  eye. 

And  the  voice  fails  ere  the  faltering  lips  can  speak 
The  last  farewell — ^be  not  dismayed — to  die, 

’Tis  man’s  last  lot  below. 

Death  o’er  the  world  hath  passed 
Oft,  and  the  charnel  closed  in  silence  o’er  « 
Unnumbered  generations  past  and  gone ; 

And  he  will  reign  till  earth  can  hold  no  more, — 

Till  time  shall  sink  beneath  the  Eternal  Throne 
And  Heaven  receive  its  last. 

Death  enters  at  our  birth. 

The  moulded  form  we  idolize  so  much. 

And  hour  by  hour  some  subtle  thread  dissolves 
That  links  the  web  of  life.  At  his  cold  touch 
Power  after  power  decays  as  time  revolves. 

Till  earth  is  blent  with  earth. 

The  soul  cannot  abide 
In  the  dark  dreariness  of  flesh  and  sin  ! 

Its  powers  are  chained  and  trampled  on  by  clay. 
And  paralyzed  and  crushed;  ’t would  enter  in 
Its  own  pure  heaven,  where  Passion’s  disarray 
Comes  not,  nor  hate,  nor  pride. 

Come  widowed  one  ! with  me, 

And  we  will  wander  through  the  shades  of  death. 

Look  now  upon  those  sheeted  forms,  that  soar 
Amid  the  still  and  rosy  air;  their  breath 
Wafts  the  rich  fragrance  of  heaven’s  flowery  shore. 
Amid  the  light  of  Deity. 

Would’st  thou  wail  o’er  their  flight. 

Or  curb  their  pinions  with  the  chains  of  time? 

Art  thou,  or  can’st  thou  be  so  happy  here, 

Thy  spirit  pants  not  for  a fairer  clime? 

O,  sorrowing  child  of  sin,  and  doubt,  and  fear  ! 
Thy  heart  knows  no  delight. 
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Gate,  in  which  five  years  previous  had  I taken 
passage  with  the  highest  hopes  of  happiness,  but 
now  gone  forever ; and  now,  in  search  of  what— 
only  sympathy.  Where  could  I find  it  ? If  all 
the  glittering  gems  of  earth  had  then,  or  could 
have  been,  piled  mountains  high,  their  possession 
could  not  have  given  me  consolation.  Oh  ! no,  I 
must  see  those  that  had  passed  through  the  same 
sorrow,  or  worse  if  it  could  be  possible. 

Oh,  you  who  are  suiTOunded  by  friends  and 
relatives  of  all  degrees  of  consanguinity,  cannot 
know  how  strong  are  the  ties  which  bind  together 
the  hearts  of  a lonely  mother  and  her  only 
child. 

’Twas  in  the  month  of  December  when  the  last 
company  (regulars)  was  called  for  the  East.  The 
holidays  were  spent  on  board.  Our  gallant  Cap- 
tain Pierson  and  officers  were  attentive.  There 
were  few  civilians.  We  had  the  pleasure  of  be- 
ing a military  party  ; I a volunteer  it  is  true.  I 
was  snubbed  at  by  Mrs.  Captain  Whittlesey,  but 
I will  have  some  consideration,  as  her  fiither  was 
a high  toned  seceder,  a gallant  naval  officer  then 
imprisoned  in  Fort  Lafayette. 

. It  was  well  that  a civilian  usually  sat  at  the 
head  of  the  table,  if  it  had  not  been  so  I should 
have  had  sent  the  outside  slice  of  roast  beef,  and 
helped  last  to  pumpkin  pie. 

Our  baud  discoursed  excellent  music.  As  Mr. 
IIa}’cock  was  acting  as  Adjutant  he  placed  them 
on  deck  to  play  while  we  were  dining.  One 
morning  I had  left  the  table  while  the  officers 
and  their  ladies  were  enjoying  their  wine.  We 
had  been  out  three  days.  I went  to  the  upper 
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deck  where  the  merabers  of  the  band  were  stand- 
ing. Lo,  and  behold  ! there  stood  a little  French 
man  druming  ; looking  again,  another  blowing  a 
brass  horn  was  Rouche,  one  that  I had  known  so 
well  at  the  fort  at  Tejon  Pass,  We  shook 
hands. 

“ Why  how  is  this  that  yon  did  not  speak  ?” 
and  my  tears  fell  like  rain.  “ God  be  praised ! 
there  are  generous  hearts  yet  on  the  earth.  I 
shall  never  forget  your  beloved  Adjutant  for  his 
friendship  during  the  severest  trials  of  my  life ; 
and  soldiers,  I know  each  and  all  of  you  loved 
him  for  the  treatment  you  received.  “Oh  !'’  said 
Rouche,”  our  hearts  are  too  full  to  speak  when  we 
think  of  our  dear  Adjutant.  We  are  told  he  has 
had  great  trouble  East,  but  if  we  all  live  to  get 
where  he  is,  we’ll  follow  him  wherever  he  leads 
us  through  the  fight.  His  father  was  a great 
General,  and  the  blood  of  his  father  flows 
through  our  beloved  Adjutant’s  veins.  May 
heaven  protect  him  !” 

During  the  lovely  moonlight  nights  quadrilles 
were  formed  on  deck,  and  those  who  were  fond 
of  dancing  joined,  and  tripped  to  the  light  fantas- 
tic toe. 

0ur  passage  was  pleasant  on  this  side  the  At- 
lantic. Our  soldiers  were  all  in  the  second 
cabin  with  their  families. 

When  we  arrived  at  Panama  a jolly  Captain  ot 
the  navy,,  whose  store  ship  was  then  lying  at  that 
place,  joined  us.  He  was  ordered  East.  His 
name  has  slipped  my  memory;  but  he  was  the 
life  of  all  present — an  Irishman  by  birth.  It  was 
impossible  for  one  to  listen  to  his  interesting  jokes 
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one  fact,  the  soldiere  are  to  fight,  to  sufifer,  and 
to  die,  and  it  seems  to  me  they  should  have  their 
share  of  all  that  others  have  on  those  steamers, 
irrespective  of  position.” 

Our  facetious  Captain  of  the  navy  said  to  the 
Spanish  gentlemen  he  “ thought  that  water  fowl 
were  never  sea  sick,  but  this,  egad  1 is  the  first 
time  I have  felt  nausea!”  He  could  not  utter 
another  sentence,  and  soon  his  portly  form  was 
seen  going  as  rapidly  as  it  was  possible  up  the 
cabin  stairs,  and  very  soon  the  Spanish  gentlemen 
followed  to  suffer  their  misery  of  sea  sickness 
quietlj’^  in  their  state  rooms. 

Those  who  had  recovered  from  the  first  effects 
of  sea  sickness,  and  able  to  be  out  in  the  cabin, 
were  secretly  regretting  the  absence  of  the  hum- 
orous Captain  and  the  Spanish  gents.  For  one, 
I will  candidly  confess  I felt  lonely  in  their  ab- 
sence. 

One  who  is  not  sick  at  sea,  and  whose  heart  is 
as  difficult  to  move  as  his  stomach,  must  enjoy 
no  little  amusement  the  first  day  of  a voyage, 
when  the  uninitiated  begin  to  discover  what  ef- 
fects are  produced  by  the  motion  of  the  steamer. 
Seated  at  table,  how  he  must  laugh  in  his  sleeve 
to  witness  the  desperate  efforts  of  the  nauseated 
wretches  to  combat  their  sensations,  each  deter- 
mined not  to  encounter  the  jokes  of  the  rest,  by 
being  the  first  to  acknowledge  the  victory  of  the 
waves  over  his  inward  man. 

With  what  strenuous  resolves  does  that  sour 
looking  gentleman,  into  whose  countenance  all 
the  vinegar  of  the  castors  seems  to  have  been 
infused,  thrust  a bit  of  beef-steak  down  his  throat, 
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after  gazing  at  it  awhile  as  if  he  would  rather  be 
at  another  stake  than  that.  How  each  one  casts 
an  occasional  sly,  penetrating  glance  around,  to 
see  whether  there  is  not  some  fellow  sufferer  so 
far  gone  as  to  be  on  the  very  point  of  giving  up. 
At  length  one  pusillanimous  individual  sneaks 
quietly  away,  deeming  discretion  the  better  part 
of  valor,  and  seeks  consolation  in  his  berth.  In- 
continently another  jumps  from  his  seat,  rushes  up 
the  cabin  stairs,  and  leaning  over  the  bulwarks, 
almost  before  his  companions  are  aware  of  his 
departure;  and  then  in  quick  succession  the  resi- 
due decamp,  leaving  the  board  to  solitude  and 
him,  him  the  monster  ! the  only  one  not  discom- 
posed, who  had  been  reveling  the  while  in  the 
miseries  of  his  neighbors  and  friends. 

“ Steward,  bring  me  some  brandy  and  water.” 

“ Yes  sir.” 

“ Steward,  a glass  of  lemonade,  if  you  please.” 

“ Coming  ma’am.” 

“Stewart,  fetch  me  some  hot  water.” 

“ Directly,  sir.” 

Steward  this  and  Steward  that,  is  shouted  and 
murmured  in  every  tone  of  the  diapason,  from 
the  various  state  rooms  and  berths.  What  a mul- 
tiplicity of  simultaneous  calls  upon  their  attend- 
ance then  has  the  Steward,  Stewardess  and  cabin 
boys,  when  we  have  a storm  to  encounter  on  the 
Atlantic  ocean.  But  they  know  too  well  what 
they  are  about.  They  have  seen  too  much  of  the 
malady  to  feel  much  sympathy  for  it.  With  the 
most  stoical  composure  they  hear  the  commands, 
&nd  complies  with  each  one  in  due  order. 

The  third  or  fourth  day  what  a different  specta- 
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cle  is  presented ; what  joyous,  happy,  tliongh 
somewhat  pallid  faces,  are  saluting  one  another 
on  deck.  Certainly  for  a time  after  recovering 
from  sea  sickness,  if  it  had  not  been  inordinately 
severe  and  protracted,  it  is  impossible  to  experi- 
ence more  buoyant  sensations  of  physical  well 
being.  The  system  seems  to  have  been  as  it  Avere, 
oiled.  All  the  bad  humors  are  removed,  and  the 
contrast  to  the  agony  which  has  just  ended  is 
perfect  bliss. 

Land  ahead  ! There  is  a goodly  number  and 
variety  of  sweet  sounds  in  this  world  of  ours. 
Sweet  is  the  carol  of  the  merry  laik,  sweet  the 
warble  of  the  nightingale,  sweet  the  lullaby  of 
the  crystal  rivulet;  but  nor  carol  of  morning 
lark,  nor  warble  of  nightingale,  nor  lullaby  of 
ciystal  rivulet,  is  as  sweet  as  the  sound  of  land 
ahead!  falling  upon  the  ear  to  whom  the  sea  and 
all  belonging  to  it  have  become  matters  of  de- 
testation, execration  and  distrust.  Sparkling  in- 
deed is  every  eye  as  soon  as  the  sound  is  heard ; 
loud  were  the  shouts  of  every  lip  when  indeed  the 
practiced  optics  of  the  Captain  from  the  wheel 
house  descried  appearances  of  mother  earth;  but 
as  for  the  ignoramusses  on  deck,  that  cloud  maj'^ 
be  very  like  a weasel  or  a whale,  but  it  certainly 
bears  no  resemblance  to  land.  The  Captain,  how- 
ever, assures  them  that  there  the  land  lies,  and 
there  at  length,  to  their  infinite  joy,  they  soon 
discover  he  lies  not  When  the  shore  is  revealed 
in  palpable,  plain  form,  what  a change  comes  over 
their  spirit  and  appearance.  Vinegar  looks,  and 
vituperative  exclamations,  and  tarnished  habila- 
ments,  are  all  thrown  aside,  and  smiling  counten- 
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ances,  pleasant  remarks  and  spruce  attire  are  the 
order  of  the  day;  What  delight  in  the  anticipa- 
tion of  once  more  beholding  the  smoke  and  stir 
of  this  dim  spot  which  men  call  earth. 

Our  officers  and  soldiers  seemed  as  if  they  had 
been  turned  into  gum  elastic  when  they  jumped 
ashore  at  Jfew  York  ; they  fairly  bounded  from 
the  earth  at  every  step  they  took. 

The  officers  and  soldiers  took  the  express  train  ^ 
of  cars  that  same  evening  for  Washington.  I 
entered  a hackney  coach  and  drove  to  the  Pres- 
cot House,  corner  of  Spring  and  Broadway.  I 
remained  a fortnight.  The  city  was  enveloped  in 
a mantle  of  snow. 

To  those  who  have  strong  attachments,  how 
beautiful  is  the  home  of  our  childhood.  Again, 
methought,  upon  enchanted  ground.  How 
familiar  everything  around  me — the  crowded 
streets,  the  almost  numberless  vehicles,  of  every 
kind,  from  the  gilded  trappings  of  the  parvenu’s 
coach  to  the  drayman’s  cart,  all  pursuing  (in  their 
way)  the  fancied  road  to  happiness — the  daily 
drudging  of  life’s  toil  among  the  ever  varying 
and  changing  kaleidoscope  of  human  life.  Mel- 
ancholy was  the  change  of  feeling,  and  active 
was  fancy  forthwith,  in  conjuring  up  probabilities 
of  evil  to  those  I held  most  dear. 

I did  not  expose  myself  to  the  inclement  season, 
and  did  not  go  out  until  the  snow  was  fast  disap- 
pearing. I then  hastened  to  visit  my  mother. 
Being  the  youngest  ot  my  family,  and  had  ever 
looked  after  those  of  us  who  had  suffered  from 
the  hypocrisy  of  men,  I well  knew  how  doubly 
dear  I was  to  her.  She  of  all  others  left  on  earth, 


I wished  to  greet,  to  liear  her  voice  once  more. 

Arriving  at  Plainfield,  the  snow  two  feet  deep, 
a sleigh  was  at  the  depot  to  convey  passengers. 
I got  in  the  sleigh,  and  in  a few  moments  was  at 
my  mother’s  residence.  As  I quickly  jumped 
from  the  sleigh  I exclaimed : “ Thanks  to  heaven, 
my  mother  still  lives!”  as  her  bent  and  aged 
form  I saw  by  the  window. 

]\Iy  stay  was  short ; I returned  to  I^'ew  York, 
called  upon  Col.  Nicholson  to  procure  my  pass- 
ports, and  the  same  evening  took  the  express 
train  of  cars  for  Washington,  D.  C.  The  cars 
stopped  for  way  passengers  near  Philadelphia ; so 
many  were  crowding  in ; I saw  two  persons  com- 
ing toward  the  further  end  of  the  car  where  I 
w'as  seated.  One  was  an  elderly  gentlemen,  ex- 
ceedingly stout,  holding  aloft  in  his  hand,  a 
carved  ivory  cane.  His  companion  was  a Col- 
onel ; I knew  by  the  straps  over  his  shoulder. 
When  traveling  alone  at  night  I usually  get  as 
far  away  from  the  filled  seats  as  possible ; but 
this  time  I was  disappointed.  I veiy  soon  saw 
another  was  to  share  the  seat  beside  me.  The 
gentlemen  walked  to  where  I was  seated.  I do 
not  hesitate  to  say,  if  the  delicate  looking  officer 
had  taken  a seat  he  would  not  have  been  objected 
to ; but,  horror  of  horroi’s  ! the  fat  man 
ensconced  himself  beside  me  on  that  short  car 
seat.  I said  aloud,  “ Oh  dear,  Oh  dear  !”  All 
the  passengers  did  some  hearty  laughing.  It  was 
then  ten  o’clock  at  night.  A joke  always  creates 
merriment.  His  friend,  the  Colonel,  would  oc- 
casionally look  around,  saying  : 
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“ Had  we  not  better  exchange  seats  ? The  lady 
surely  must  be  crowded.” 

“ Well,  well,”  said  the  stout  gentleman,  “ I am 
quite  comfortable  here,  and  I have  vanity  enough 
to  believe  I am  an  agreeable  companion  to  the 
lady.  I have  told  her  my  errand  to  Washington 
is  to  get  permission  from  Congress  to  lay  out  a 
cemetery  for  the  dead  soldiers  ; that  is  my  busi- 
ness, and  yours  to  kill.  I have  secretly  told  her, 
as  she  is  to  nurse  the  sick  and  wounded  soldiers, 
not  to  be  too  careful  by  treating  them  too  kind, 
for  I want  as  many  as  possible  to  bury,  as  I intend 
to  make  a fortune  this  time.  She  thinks  me  a 
horrible  fellow.  I tell  her  she  will  see  by  and  by 
those  more  demoralized  than  I am  before  this  war 
is  over.” 

We  arrived  at  one  o’clock  in  the  morning.  I 
stopped  at  Brown’s  Hotel,  on  Pennsylvania 
Avenue.  The  clerk  came  to  inform  me  there  was 
not  one  room  vacant,  but  said  there  would  be  at 
seven  in  the  morning,  so  I made  myself  comfort- 
able lying  on  a sofa  in  the  elegant  drawing  room 
until  seven,  then  breakfasted,  and  left  to  seek 
General  Sumner;  found  him  444  Twelfth  street; 
was  introduced  to  his  interesting  family.  The 
General  was  recovering.  He  said,  as  a cavalry 
horseman  rode  up  to  the  door,  “ There  is  the  fine 
animal  that  threw  me.”  The  officer  who  entered 
the  parlor  was  Captain  Sumner.  Mrs.  Sumner 
and  daughter  entered  a carriage  at  the  door  to 
take  a drive. 

“How  tell  me  who  you  came  on  with,  and  are 
you  truly  going  to  the  hospitals  ?” 

“ General,  I have  called  this  morning  for  a 
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letter  of  introfluctioii  to  Dr.  Porter,  wlio  is  the 
head  surgeon  in  the  general  hospital  in  Alexan- 
dria.” 

The  weather  was  inclement ; snow  was  about 
two  inches  on  the  ground,  but  at  nine  the  next 
morning  it  was  fast  disappearing.  I did  not  enter 
the  omnibus  at  the  door  of  the  hotel,  but  walked 
to  the  ferry,  which  was  a mile  and  a half  distant. 
As  I attempted  to  go  on  board  I was  accosted  by 
a sergeant  of  the  guard.  He  said: 

“You  cannot  go  on  board  without  a pass!” 

I answered : “ What  do  you  say,  a pass  ? 
Well,  one  who  has  come  so  far  away  from  here  as 
California  to  nurse  sick  and  wounded  soldiers, 
you  will  surely  not  ask  ine  for  a pass  to  prove  my 
loyalty  to  the  Government.” 

The  sergeant,  seeing  an  ambulance,  quickly 
turned  his  face  from  me  smiling,  and  saying : 
“There  is  General  Kearny  ; if  you  ask  him 
possibly  you  will  have  permission  without  return- 
ing to  the  Provost  Marshal’s  office.” 

“ I presented  myself,  as  the  ambulance  was 
driven  off  the  boat,  to  the  General,  by  taking  a 
letter  that  happened  to  be  in  my  pocket,  written 
some  few  years  back  b}’^  General  Ilalleck.  He 
read  it,  then  wrote  on  the  back  of  the  letter  with 
lead  pencil,  saying  while  writing,  “ I have  no 
right  to  do  this ; I have  no  right  to  do  this.” 
“ Please  pass  Mrs.  F.  to  Gen.  Porter.” 

The  small  cabin  was  full  of  soldiers ; many 
were  seated  around  the  stove.  I also  took  a seat 
near,  removed  iny  rubbers,  and  placed  my  feet  by 
the  stove.  A inidle  aged  saucy  mullatress  pointed 
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to  the  comfortless  little  cabin,  saying;  “Derebe 
de  room  for  de  ladies.” 

As  all  present  were  staring  at  me  I deemed 
“ discretion  the  better  part  of  valor.”  I obeyed 
the  order,  and  withdrew  to  the  damp  inner 
cabin.  In  the  cabin  was  one  small  cane  seated 
chair,  also  a cushioned  seat  surrounded  a pillar  of 
the  boat.  I sat  in  the  chair.  It  being  the  first 
time  I had  seen  the  Potomac,  I arose  to  look  at 
the  scenery.  Each  side  of  the  river  was  embow- 
ered with  heavy  woodland,  whose  bending 
branches  were  waving  so  gracefully  over  that 
silent  river.  It  seemed  to  me  impossible  that  the 
death  angel  was  hovering  so  near. 

The  mullatress  entered,  lifted  the  chair  to  give 
to  a soldier;  but  soon  let  it  fall.  I have  vanity 
sufficient  to  believe  that  the  few  syllables  uttered 
to  that  mullatress  will  be  indellibly  impressed  upon 
her  memory.  A gentlemanly  officer  stepped  into 
the  cabin,  said  he,  “ I like  that-sammand.” 

I will  acknowledge  I replied  to  him  not  in  the 
most  civil  manner. 

Leaving  the  boat  the  guard  was  stationed  all 
along  the  way  from  the  wharf,  placed  there  to 
examine  all  passes. 

Said  the  officer : “We  seem  to  be  going  the 
same  way.” 

And  so  it  appeared.  We  entered  the  hospital, 
formerly  kept  as  a fashionable  hotel.  The  larg- 
est and  best  houses  during  the  war  were  always 
kept  for  soldiers’  hospitals.  He  passed  out  of  the 
office,  saying  : “ I will  see  you  again.” 

Dr.  Porter  was  absent.  On  my  return  to  the 
steamboat,  whom  should  I encounter  but  the 
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stout  gentleman,  who  intended  to  make  his  for- 
tune this  time  laying  out  a large  cemetery  for 
the  dead  soldiers.  He  seemed  overjoyed  to  meet 
me.  As  we  were  near  a restaurant,  he  said  ; 

“ You  will  not  refuse  to  go  in  and  take  some 
refreshment  ? What  I want  is  a glass  of  ale  and 
some  Dutch  cheese.” 

Returning  to  the  boat  in  company  with  our 
railway  acquaintance,  said  the  Colonel,  present- 
ing his  card,  “ Col.  Mansfield.  Will  you  walk 
outside  a moment  ?” 

I arose  and  followed  him.  He  informed  me 
his  visit  to  Dr.  Porter’s  hospital  was  to  make  an 
examination,  as  there  had  been  various  ill  reports. 
As  he  returned  to  the  cabin  he  took  from  his 
pocket  some  sheets  ot  paper.  He  read  aloud  the 
report  from  the  lips  of  a sick  soldier.  They 
were  obliged — many  of  the  sick  soldiers — to  tot- 
ter along  to  the  swill  barrels  to  get  something  to 
prevent  them  from  starving,  b}^  picking  out  some 
pieces  of  bread  floating  on  the  surface. 

The  following  morning  there  was  two  or  three 
coluras  published  in  the  President’s  sheet. 

Dr.  Porter  being  absent,  I returned  in  three 
days  and  gave  him  Gen.  Sumner’s  letter.  Said 
he : 

“Madam,  as  you  are  from  California,  will  jmu 
bring  me  a note  from  Dr.  McCormick,  who  was 
also  there.” 

“ I,  sir,  am  unacquainted  with  the  gentleman, 
only  seeing  him  and  his  famil}'  at  table  at  the 
Oriental  Hotel.” 

However  the  letter  desired  was  given.  I pre- 
sented the  same  to  Dr.  Porter  and  was  accepted. 
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I did  not  intend  to  nurse  there  until  our 
army  advanced,  as  my  purpose  vras  to  accompany 
or  to  follow,  as  I knew  a woman’s  services  were 
more  needed,  although  there  were  fifteen  faithful 
nurses  already  in  the  general  hospital. 

As  the  day  was  stormy — snowing  and  very  cold 
— I was  waited  upon  by  the  warden  to  a nurse’s 
ward — a Miss  Wiley.  She  was  nursing  in  the  first 
ward,  where  there  were  none  but  soldiers  who  had 
been  wounded  in  battle — and  many  of  them  had 
but  one  leg  and  arm.  By  the  way,  what  cleanli- 
ness and  order  are  kept  in  these  general  hospitals, 
to  protect  the  soldiers,  and,  if  possible,  to  cure  their 
wounds.  In  each  ward  there  were  women  nurseSj 
and  young  soldier  attendants,  who  did  the  heavy 
work,  such  as  washing  the  floors,  emptying  spit- 
toons, lifting  the  sick  soldiers,  washing  the  tin 
dishes,  etc.  How  constant  were  the  women  nurses. 
Some  of  them  had  left  homes  of  luxury  to  nurse 
and  faithfully  watch  over  those  who  had  left  all  to 
fight  for  that  flag  whose  emblem  is  Liberty,  which 
rightly  interpreted  means  protection  to  all]  also  to 
those  who  come  amongst  us  from  every  clime. 

I said  there  were  fifteen  nurses.  A lady  entered 
the  room  set  apart  for  the  ladies’  mess  room,  and 
took  her  seat  at  the  head  of  the  table.  Her  hair 
was  quite  white,  but  not  by  age  (I  suppose  she 
was  not  older  than  forty),  and  was  parted  plainly 
over  a high  forehead.  She  seated  herself  with  such 
grand  dignity,  not  deigning  to  notice  me,  the 
stranger,  and  addressed  herself  to  a young  girl  be- 
side her.  Eetiring  to  the  first  ward,  I inquired  of 
Miss  Wiley  who  this  lofty  dame  could  be  ? She 
smiled  and  said,  “ She  is  named  the  Directress  I ” 
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While  conversing  on  the  apparent  grandeur  of  the 
jadj  in  question,  the  door  opened,  and  the  young 
lady  before  mentioned,  whom  I shall  denominate  an 
Orderly,  entered,  and  said  : “ Mrs.  McAlpin  sent 

me  to  request  that  you  would  come  to  her  apart- 
ment. I will  wait  for  you,  for  this  house  is  built 
in  such  a manner  that  people  will  lose  themselves 
before  they  are  aware;  it  is  such  a labyrinth.” 
followed  the  girl  to  the  lady’s  apartment — a beauti- 
fully furnished  room.  Pointing  to  a chair,  she  mo- 
tioned for  me  to  be  seated.  Said  this  lady  in  black  : 
“ From  whom  have  you  received  your  references  ?” 
I replied : “ I have  already  given  my  letters  to  Dr. 
Porter,  the  Surgeon  in  charge.”  She  had  ordered 
an  extra  meal.  Said  she  to  the  girl  Orderly:  “ Ring 
the  bell.  John,  take  this  tray  below.”  “ Not  know- 
ing there  was  such  a lady  as  Directress  in  the  hos- 
pital, for  one  I have  come  to  ivork,  not  to  give  orders. 
I,  madam,  arrived  a few  weeks  since  from  Califor- 
nia, and  am  known.  The  East  was  my  former 
home.  Further,  madam,  these  questions  seem  to 
my  mind  altogether  out  of  place.” 

In  a few  moments  she  told  the  Orderly  to  ring 
the  bell.  Instantly  a boy  soldier  entered.  Said 
^he  Directress : “Show  this  woman  to  Room  No. 
14.”  I followed  the  young  soldier.  He  gave  me 
a light.  I opened  a book ; began  reading  ; a knock 
at  the  door;  opened  it.  There  were  two  smiling 
faces — soldiers — clad  in  uniform,  and  bearing  an 
iron  bedstead,  which  they  placed  upon  the  floor, 
saying,  “We  will  arrange  things  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble. Madam,  will  you  have  a fire  made  in  the 
stove  ? It’s  such  a cold  night,  you  bad  belter.” 
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When  the  morrow  came  we  were  once  more  seat- 
ed in  the  presence  of  that  august  personage,  to  par- 
take of  a melancholy  breakfast.  The  digestive 
organs  were  absolutely  chilled  into  inaction  during 
the  three  days  of  probation  I spent  at  the  general 
hospital  in  Alexandria. 

Miss  Dix,  the  philanthropist,  was  at  this  time  re- 
siding in  Washington,  and  the  receiver  of  the  stores, 
such  as  wine,  preserved  fruits,  and  examining  the 
regimental  hospitals. 

One  stormy  morning  I called  to  receive  orders 
from  this  lady.  Said  she,  “ First  I wish  you  to  go 
out  and  look  after  the  sick  of  the  Engineer  Corps 
in  this  city  ; see  what  they  need  and  report  to  me. 
I will  see  their  wants  supplied.  To-morrow  I wish 
you  to  examine  the  Clarence  Hospital ; I was  there 
some  weeks  since  (there  were  many  sick  then)  and 
also  of  the  Fairfax  House,  two  miles  beyond.”  I 
called  at  the  Clarence  Hospital ; I found  ill  from 
fifty  to  sixty,  confined  to  their  beds,  some  of  them 
wounded  in  battle,  others  ill  from  typhoid  fever. 
This  hospital  was  taken  by  the  First  Lincoln  Caval- 
ry. It  had  been  a most  beautiful  residence,  owned 
and  once  occupied  by  an  Episcopal  clergyman.  The 
secessionists  were  compelled  to  abandon  the  forts. 
They  had  commenced  two  miles  and  a half  beyond 
the  city  of  Alexandria.  Our  soldiers  had  completed 
these  forts — Fort  Ward,  Fort  Worth,  and  Fort 
Blenker,  the  other  name  I cannot,  for  the  moment, 
remember — there  were  four.  The  Fairfax  House 
was  owned  by  a gentlemen  by  the  same  name.  At 
the  time  I reached  there  the  house  was  occupied  by 
the  sick  of  the  Third  Artillery  (volunteers).  They 
were  stationed  at  these  above  named  forts.  Most  of 
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They  took  their  leave,  and  I retired  to  bed,  hoping 
not  to  dream  of  the  lady  in  black, 
the  soldiers  belonging  to  this  regiment  were  from 
the  State  of  New  York.  The  regiment  was  organ- 
ized by  Gov.  Morgan.  The  nick-name  given  them 
was  Morgan’s  Pets,  simply  because  the  colonel  of 
the  regiment  was  not  a yenmVie  colonel.  He  was  ig- 
norant of  the  tactics  of  command,  therefore  he  had 
to  suffer  the  consequences — another  was  appointed  : 
he  had  tact  and  talent,  but  was  not  in  favor  with  the 
Governor:  No.  1 was  re-appointed.  I being  in  the 
hospital,  and  occasionally  invited  to  dine  with  the 
■officers,  I easily  learned  these  particulars. 

As  their  grand  parades  were  on  an  extensive 
plain  a short  distance  from  my  hospital,  I wish  IJiad 
the  talent  to  describe  the  grandeur  of  the  sight : 
tens  of  thousands  of  men  that  I saw  upon  that  vast 
plain,  their  officers  giving  command,  and  a brigade 
acting  as  one  man. 

One  pleasant  afternoon  a soldier  came  in  the  room 
to  visit  his  sick  companion,  a member  of  his  com- 
pany, saying  with  tears  rolling  down  his  youthful 
but  manly  face,  “ I say,  Tom,  I hope  you’ll  soon  be 
well,  for  I am  sad,  I am  so  lonesome  without  you. 
I say,  I don’t  know  but  first  I will  ask  this  lady’s 
permission  if  she  thinks  you  can  bear  what  I have 
to  tell.” 

If  you  have  bad  news  from  his  home  ” — 

“Oh,  no;  oh,  no.  Well,  comrade.  General 
Franklin  sent  word  for  us  not  to  show  our  heads 
outside  of  our  tents,  or  look  over  the  parapets  at  the 
fort,  when  they  have  their  dress  parades  or  grand 
reviews;  and  this  is  all  owing  to  them  jealous  fel- 
lows : the}'  cither  want  to  be  all  colonels  or  captains. 
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and  we  don’t  know  anything  as  soldiers.  Oh, 
dear,  we  enlisted  for  light  artillery,  and  here  we 
must  stay.  I come,  for  one,  to  fight  for  the  glorious 
old  flag,  and  not  for  the  nigger,  and  I know  I .speak 
the  sentiments  of  all  belonging  to  our  regiment; 
and  then  Capt.  Clink — I think  he’ll  have  some 
trouble  to  subdue  us ; he’s  put  already  ten  in  the 
bomb-proof  lockup.  I suppose  he’ll  wear  three  pis- 
tols in  his  belt  to-night,  for  one.  If  I can  leave. 
I’ll  desert  to-night ; but,  Tom,  I feel  as  if  I couldn’t 
leave  you  here.” 

“ Frank,  you  know  the  penalty  ; death  is  your 
doom,  if  you  are  caught.” 

I was  still  nursing  the  sick  at  the  Fairfax  hospital. 
It  was  the  3d  of  April,  1862,  when  Gen.  McClellan 
embarked  on  board  of  the  transport  for  Fortress 
Monroe,  leaving  Camp  Seminary  his  headquarters, 
as  several  brigades  were  encamped  around  this  large 
seminary,  then  a general  hospital  for  the  sick  and 
wounded  .soldiers. 

It  was  a lovely  afternoon.  Our  surgeon  after  vis- 
iting the  sick  had  returned  from  the  forts.  Enter- 
ing the  hall,  he  called  out,  “The  army  is  moving!” 
Those  of  us  who  could  rushed  out  doors.  Oh,  what 
a sight  met  our  view.  Nearly  all  the  infantry  that 
were  encamped  around  about  Gen.  McClellan’s  head- 
quarters, were  passing,  and  the  leading  surgeon, 
Frank  Hamilton,  then  promoted  to  the  position  of 
medical-director  to  Gen.  Franklin’s  division,  in  the 
rear.  In  company  with  several  more  surgeons,  I 
remarked  to  our  doctor,  one  of  them  was  riding  an 
exceedingly  little  mule.  “Oh,”  said  he,  “he  val- 
ues that  little  mule  beyond  price ; he  saved  his  life 
at  Bull  Eun,  and  no  doubt  has  such  faith  in  his  speed> 
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that  I believe  he  would  almost  part  with  his  life 
rather  than  leave  him  behind. 

Immediately  our  doctor  was  made  Brigade  Sur- 
geon, So  the  sick  were  all,  one  by  one,  taken  over. 
Our  faithful  but  facetious  attendant,  George,  care- 
fully wrapped  around  each  one  many  blankets,  and 
placing  them  upon  stretchers,  they  were  taken  to 
the  large  general  hospital  at  Camp  Seminary. 

Three  weeks  after  I returned  to  New  York,  in- 
tending to  spend  a week  with  my  mother.  Arriv- 
ing at  White  street,  I alighted  from  the  hack  to 
call  at  Col.  Nicholson’s  office.  Before  going  up 
stairs,  I met  at  the  street  door  a gentleman  who 
kept  a boarding  house  on  Pennsylvania  Avenue, 
W ashington.  Said  he,  “ Have  you  heard  the  news  ? 
Several  officers,  some  of  your  friends  (and  they  were 
sick)  all  have  been  taken  prisoners  and  carried  to 
Kichmond.  Said  I to  the  hackman,  “Drive  me  as 
fast  as  possible  to  the  Courtland  street  ferry.”  Cross- 
ing over,  I stepped  in  haste  upon  the  platform,  and 
seeing  some  new  recruits  : 

“Soldiers,  who  is  your  commander?” 

“Major  Beaumont.” 

“Please  bring  him  to  me,”  I said  to  the  Major: 
“ I have  not  enough  money  to  pay  my  fare  in  the 
cars  to  Washington,  but  your  sergeant  says  you  are 
ordered  to  Baltimore.  So  if  you  can  arrange  with 
the  conductor  when  we  reach  Baltimore,  I feel  as- 
sured Col.  Bclger  will  supply  me  with  a pass.”  Said 
the  Major:  “All  right;  jump  in  the  cars.”  As 
there  were  many  raw  recruits  calling  out  to  some 
of  their  friends,  not  in  the  most  civil  manner — 
as  many  had  drank  a leeth  too  much  good  or  bad 
whisky — fearful  one  of  them  might  seat  himself 
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near  me,  I turned  the  opposite  seat,  put  my  carpet- 
bag on  the  seat,  and  began  reading  a newspaper. 
Presently  the  conductor  approached  me,  “I’ll 
take  your  ticket.”  “ Please,  sir,  speak  to  the  Ma- 
jor.” Soon  the  smiling  conductor  returned.  Said 
he,  “ The  Major  says  he  don't  hnow  you  ! " “Well, 
sir,  he’s  responsible  for  my  presence  here  this  af- 
ternoon. Let’s  go  to  him.  I will  introduce  you." 
I arose  to  lead  the  conductor  to  the  Major.  It  ap- 
peared he  came  to  meet  us,  laughing  heartily, 

“ Major,  did  you  tell  the  conductor  you  did  not 
know  me?”  As  he  turned  to  leave,  I said,  “Don’t 
deny  me  when  this  conductor  leaves  and  another 
enters,  for  when  we  reach  Baltimore  I certainly 
shall  report  to  Col.  Belger,  instead  of  yourself.” 
After  this  conversation  a lady  entered  the  car, 
took  a seat  on  the  opposite  side,  and-  stared  at  me 
with  a most  peculiar  expression.  She  sat  but  a few 
moments,  and  then  left.  Ah,  I see  how  the  matter 
stands.  The  Major  was  somewhat  excusable,  as  he 
had  a lady  accompanying  him.  He  went  that 
night  to  Washington.  I approached  the  car  win- 
dow, and  shook  hands,  wishing  him  God  speed,  and 
he  hoping  I would  have  the  power  to  release  my 
friends  from  prison. 

In  the  next  morning’s  train  I took  passage  for 
Washington,  and  called  at  the  War  Department. 
War  Department., 

Adjutant  General’s  Office, 

Washington,  May  27,  1862. 

Mrs.  JR.  Frazier 

will  be  permitted  to  pass  to  Fortress  Monroe. 

By  order  of  the  Secretary  of  War : 

C.  B.  Buckingham, 

Brig.  Gen.  Com’dg. 
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There  were  many  government  transports  for  va- 
rious purposes,  but  their  chief  object  was  to  bring 
the  sick  and  wounded  to  the  cities  near,  to  leave 
them  at  the  general  hospitals.  But  I soon  discov- 
ered they  were  quite  all  of  them  waiting  near  the 
scene  of  carnage,  as  a battle  was  hourly  expected. 
Therefore  I soon  ascertained  there  was  a large 
steamer,  used  for  the  purpose  of  taking  cattle  to 
the  "White  House  for  the  army.  Captain  Clark 
kindly  gave  me  permission  to  take  passage  in  his 
boat.  Arriving  at  the  White  House,  my  intention 
was  to  go  immediately  to  the  army  of  the  Potomac, 
but  the  officer  I met,  and  introduced  to  by  Captain 
Clark,  prevailed  upon  me  to  go  to  the  transport 
Commodore,  then  lying  at  the  White  House,  as  a 
battle  was  fought,  or  they  were  then  fighting,  at 
Fair  Oaks.  So  I consented  to  accompany  these 
officers  to  the  transport  to  assist  the  matron.  At 
12  that  night  Mrs.  Danar  rapped  at  the  state  room 

door,  saying,  “Mrs.  F , get  up,  the  wounded 

soldiers  are  near.”  I hastily  dressed  and  went  into 
the  cabin.  Mrs.  D.  was  actively  engaged  in  putting 
upon  the  floor  large  mattresses,  each  one  close  to 
the  other;  and  within  an  hour  the  wounded  were 
placed  on  those  mattresses — more  than  stx  hun- 
dred soldiers,  including  seventy  Confederate  pris- 
oners. It  is  customary  to  give  the  wounded  officers 
the  state  rooms,  but  there  were  so  many  wounded, 
and  all  of  them  have  a horror  to  have  their  wounds 
examined.  The  officers  on  board  had  their  wounds 
dressed  before  leaving  the  battle-field. 

Mrs.  Booram’s  voice  could  be  heard  from  one  end 
of  the  cabin,  calling  to  a French  Zouave:  “Zoo- 
zoo, bring  me  four  pairs  of  socks  ! ” “ Zoo-zoo, 
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fetch  me,  some  orange-ade!”  “Zoo-zoo,  come, 
quick,  uncork  that  demijohn  of  brandy  ! ” With- 
out littering  a word  of  complaint,  the  faithful  boy 
was  kept  running  here  and  running  there,  obeying 
the  impatient  behests  of  the  suffering  about  him. 
He  was  a German.  I afterwards  met  liim  on  the 
advance  with  his  regiment.  He  said  he  would 
rather  fight  than  be  any  longer  an  attendant  on  the 
transport. 

There  was  on  board  a colored  mulatto,  the  cook. 
Why  he  was  called  a General  I did  not  learn,  but  I 
supposed  he  was  in  command  of  the  kitchen,  for 
his  orders  were  obeyed. 

I remarked  all  who  were  well  were  engaged  at- 
tending to  the  wounded,  or  giving  them  wine  or 
brandy,  as  stimulants  were  required.  I shall  not 
very  soon  forget  my  feelings,  when  Mrs.  B.  said  to 
me,  “Take  that  large  wash-bowl,  go  on  deck  and 
you’ll  find  the  water,  and  wash  the  faces  and  arms  of 
those  soldiers  lying  on  the  right;  Mrs.  Danar  will 
wash  those  lying  on  the  other  side.”  I began  this 
herculean  washing,  but  I will  assure  the  reader  that 
when  these  poor  begrimed  soldiers  whose  arms  and 
faces  were  bronzed  by  exposure,  fighting  without 
tasting  food  or  quenching  their  thirst,  and  the  heart- 
felt thanks  of  these  heroes,  I cannot  but  say  I felt 
honored  to  have  the  privilege.  One  poor  fellow  re- 
marked, “ You  must  be  tired.”  “ But  not  as  tired  as 
you  were  on  the  field.”  I looked  around  for  Mrs. 
D.  ; she  was  not  visible.  Said  I,  “ The  other 
soldiers  will  feel  slighted  if  Mrs.  D.  does  not  attend 
to  them.”  I arose  on  my  feet  to  seek  the  lady  and 
soon  discovered  her  chatting  with  Col.  Johnson  of 
the  18th  New  York,  who  had  received  a flesh 
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came  on  board,  bj  hard  coaxing,  to  assist  these  two 
ladies;  please  send  her  out  to  attend  to  her  duty.” 
The  Colonel  smiled,  and  Mrs.  D.  left  the  state-room. 
I stopped  a few  moments,  listening  to  the  Colonel : 
“ Oh,”  said  he,  “ My  poor  soldiers ; are  there  no 
surgeons  on  board  ? all  drug  clerks  ? must  these  poor 
fellows  die  because  their  limbs  are  shattered,  and 
not  one  who  can  amputate  a limb  ?”  It  was  even 
so.  There  was  a soldier  lying  near  his  stateroom 
door,  a ball  had  shattered  the  bone  near  the  elbow; 
the  arm  was  almost  black,  and  the  poor  fellow  quite 
exhausted  from  loss  of  blood.  I asked  a young 
man,  who  said  he  was  a docter,  “ Can  you  not  re- 
move his  arm;  be  certainly  cannot  live  to  get  to 
Fortress  Monroe.”  The  two  young  men  came  to 
me,  saying,  “ We  have  had  a consultation ; we  have 
concluded  not  to  amputate  his  arm.”  The  fact  was, 
they  did  not  know  how  to  take  ofi:  a lirnb.  They 
had  been  on,  thinking  to  see  or  be  near  the  battle- 
field, and  to  return  in  the  transport.  They  offered 
their  services  as  surgeons. 

I saw  this  poor,  unfortunate  soldier  was  failing 
fast.  I was  continually  saturating  his  arm  with 
cold  water,  and  applying  fresh  bandages.  I felt  he 
could  not  long  survive,  and  asked  him  if  ho  had 
any  words  to  say,  or  if  he  had  a comrade  on  the 
boat.  He  turned  his  head  to  the  right;  a soldier 
came  to  him.  I said  to  the  dying  soldier  as  he 
motioned  to  me,  “ I took  from  his  vest  pocket  a gold 
watch,  (holding  it  before  his  eyes) ; you  have  no 
wife,  but  a mother  living  in  Pennsylvania  ; can  you 
trust  this  friend,  and  do  you  desire  him  to  give  it 
to  jmur  mother  ?”  He  bowed  his  head,  for  he  could 
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not  speak  ; his  eyes  followed  me  as  the  wounded 
men  were  carried  ashore,  put  upon  stretchers  and 
carried  to  the  hospital  at  Fortress  Monroe,  I ob- 
served a captain  with  his  cap  drawn  over  his  eyes 
seated  near  the  door  on  the  floor  of  the  cabin.  It 
seemed  as  I had  been  washing  the  soldiers,  this  cap- 
tain must  not  be  overlooked.  I approached  him 
holding  the  bowl  full  of  fresh,  cold  water.  I lifted 
his  cap.  “ Oh,”  said  he  “ pray,  madam,  don’t  touch 
my  shoulder.  The  wound  has  been  dressed.” 

“ I promise  not  to  disturb  you  or  the  wound  ; all 
I wish  to  do,  is  to  wash  the  perspiration  from  your 
face.”  I unbuttoned  his  vest  that  was  buttoned 
close  to  his  throat,  saying,  “I  am  not  professionally 
a doctress,  but  I am  an  aqua  dosa — a dealer  in  water.” 

I left  the  captain  ; I looked  out  on  deck  ; lo,  and 
behold,  he  was  so  revived  as  to  be  talking  to  his 
a 'jutant,  major,  and  his  lieutenant,  who  had  re- 
ceived a ball  in  his  back  while  stooping,  I very 
soon  fell  into  a thriving  business,  for  both  the  major 
and  lieutenant  came  to  where  I was  standing. 

“ Our  captain  says  he  will,  when  he  reaches  home 
in  Rochester,  New  York,  tell  his  wife  of  your  kind- 
ness.” 

“Now,  gentlemen,  don’t  think  to  be  rid  of  me, 
yet,  I will  visit  the  General ; he  has  given  me  the 
privilege  when  I desire  to  do  so,  I wish  you  to  be 
seated  just  where  you  were  outside  a few  moments 
ago ; I will  bring  you  some  refreshments  from  the 
mulatto  general’s  kitchen.” 

The  place  was  filled  with  the  officers’  attendants, 
all  of  them  wating  patiently  until  they  were  served, 
and  each  having  a greenback  in  sight.  Some  of 
them  had  five  dollars  given  by  their  colonels  for 
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somethiilg  nourishing  that  they  could  eat.  I was 
persevering,  for  I could  show  a gold  coin  given  by 
the  wounded  captain  to  present  to  the  prince  of 
cooks. 

“ Here,  madam,  is  a tea-pot  full  of  strong  tea, 
some  toast  and  roasted  apples.” 

I lifted  the  tray  and  hurried  on  deck,  let  it  res^ 
on  two  chairs,  before  the  wounded  but  merry  offi- 
cers, leaving  them  to  enjoy  their  tea,  while  I at- 
tended to  others. 

Seated  on  the  cabin  floor  at  the  right  of  Colonel 
Johnson’s  stateroom,  was  a soldier.  A ball  had  hit 
him  in  the  back  of  the  neck,  I should  suppose,  and 
passed  out  of  his  mouth,  for  his  tongue  protruded, 
clotted  with  blood.  He  lay  in  full  view  of  the  col- 
onel who,  it  seemed,  had  been  watching  him  for 
some  lime.  He  at  length  spoke  to  me : 

“ Will  no  one  attend  to  that  soldier  ?” 

“ Does  he  belong  to  your  regiment?” 

“ No  ; I wish  he  did,  for  I never  saw  such  nerve 
in  a man  in  my  life.” 

“I  will  tell  one  of  my  attendants  to  wash  the 
clotted  blood  from  his‘ tongue.” 

I then  gave  him  some  lemonade  to  drink,  as  he 
swallowed  with  exertion,  but  I knew  the  acid  would 
remove  the  blood  in  his  throat.  He  then  took  from 
his  vest  pocket  a lead  pencil,  and  motioned  for  a 
piece  of  paper,  I gave  him  the  paper.  He  wrote 
he  wished  a wash-bowl  filled  with  water  and  some 
bandages,  with  which  he  was  bountifully  supplied. 

I stood  near  him  the  while  he  wrote.  He  wished  a 
pen-knife ; that  shockingly  wounded  man  literally 
took  the  knife  and  ripped  one  side  of  the  left  leg  of 
his  pants,  and  to  our  astonishment  a ball  had  either 
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lodged  or  passed  through  the  thigh.  He  kept  wash- 
ing the  wound,  and  he  would  remove  the  bandages, 
ask  for  clean  water,  wash  his  bandages,  and  apply 
them  again  and  again,  while  the  Colonel  would  ex- 
claim with  admiration,  “ would  to  Heaven  he  be- 
longed to  my  regiment!  while  some  of  the  soldiers 
are  laying  on  their  backs,  with  only  a scratch,  look 
at  that  hero.”  Again  he  wrote  he  wished  to  get 
out  on  deck  in  the  open  air.  The  Colonel’s  at- 
tendants led  him  out  of  the  cabin  and  seated  him. 

The  next  place  on  the  river  was  Annapolis,  a 
stronghold  for  the  secessionists,  but  then  in  posses- 
sion of  the  Unionists.  All  the  sick  left  after  leaving 
Fortress  Monroe,  and  wounded  soldiers  were  left  at 
this  place.  The  cars  were  soon  in  readiness  to  carry 
the  officers  to  their  homes. 

Dr.  Prince,  who  was  in  command  of  the  transport, 
was  called  to  his  regiment  in  the  field;  therefore  a 
contract  surgeon  when  they  returned  was  engaged. 
I preferred  to  take  passage  in  an  ammunition  boat, 
a small  steamer  in  the  employ  of  the  government. 
The  Colonel  who  was  in  command  at  Annapolis  had 
a most  excellent  wife  ; they  were  natives  of  Phila- 
delphia. The  moment  I entered  the  parlor  to  as- 
certain from  her  husband  what  steamer  would  leave 
that  evening  for  the  White  House,  this  good  lady 
immediately  ordered  lunch  for  me,  saying  she  had 
been  nursing  the  sick  soldiers  in  the  hospitals  in 
Philadelphia,  but  as  her  health  was  not  the  very 
best  her  husband  would  not  give  his  consent  for  her 
to  nurse  any  longer. 

I went  on  board  that  evening  and  found  the  cap- 
tain. He  was  also  owner  of  the  small  steamer.  On 
board  was  his  wife  and  three  children,  making  this 
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the  war  lasts. 

What  missiles  of  death  were  there;  shells  I then 
saw  for  the  first  time,  so  ingeniously  prepared  ; in- 
deed, all  kinds  of  death  instruments  that  human  in- 
genuity had  devi.-ed.  I spent  three  days  on  board. 
Then  we  were  at  the  W hite  House.  I bade  adieu 
to  the  captain’s  family,  called  at  the  Quartermaster’s, 
and  presented  my  pass.  He  expressed  his  surprise 
at  seeing  a woman  as.  General  McClellan  had  for- 
bidden nurses  and  laundresses  to  go. 

“ Oh,  well,  I have  come  on  particular  business  ; 
I am  going  to  Richmond  with  a flag  of  truce.  I 
sir,  have  my  permisfsion  from  headquarters,  in 
Washington.  Are  there,  sir,  any  government  trains 
going?” 

“Yes,  one  going  this  morning,  86  wagons.  I will 
see  Lieutenant  Beaumont,  who  is  the  quartermaster, 
and  he  is  a member  of  Col.  Pratt’s  regiment,  the 
3 1st  New  York.” 

Their  large  covered  wagons  carried  this  time  corn, 
but  it  was  impossible  to  take  much  weight  in  each 
wagon.  The  sand  was  dry  and  heavy,  and  so  deep 
the  wheels  sunk  into  it  up  to  the  hubs.  We  arri- 
ved just  before  sunset.  Lieut.  Beaumont  told  me 
what  road  to  take  to  find  Gen.  Newton’s  Brigade. 
Col.  Pratt’s  31st  New  York,  Col.  Matthewson,  32d 
California  regiment,  and  I think  the  18th  New 
York,  also  a French  Zouave  regiment  formed  Gen. 
Newton’s  Brigade.  Gen.  Newton  was  a native  of 
Alexandria,  Virginia,  and  a strong  Union  man. 
He  said  to  me,  “Our  brethren  faither  south  de- 
serve severe  punishment  for  the  blow  they  struck  at 
Fort  Sumter.” 
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In  a few  moments  I was  in  the  camp,  and  imme- 
diately repaired  to  Col.  Pratt’s  quarters,  which  was 
a large  tent,  quickly  recognized  by  seeing  a magni- 
ficent silk  flag  waving  in  the  breeze  before  the  tent. 
He  was  absent  taking  dinner,  as  there  was  a party 
of  officers  invited  to  dine  with  their  commander, 
Gen.  McClellan.  Said  he,  “ had  I known  you  were 
here  I would  not  have  stopped  at  so  late  an  hour. 
Have  you  taken  tea  ?”  “Yes,  Colonel  ; your  offi- 
cers are  too  gallant  to  permit  me  to  go  hungry.” 
“ Well,  you  will  occupy  my  tent  to-night,  and  the 
two  glorious  flags  will  form  a partition  between 
you  and  Frank,  my  attendant — I will  sleep  in  my 
hammock.” 

“ Colonel,  passing  through  the  camps  I noticed  a 
pretty  cottage  by  the  roadside;  if  agreeable  to  all 
parties  I wish  to  stop  there,  because  it  is  conveni- 
ent for  me  to  walk  to  the  various  hospitals.” 

“ I will  send  the  Major  to  introduce  you  to- 
morrow morning  after  breakfast.” 

How  lovely  was  that  part  of  Yirginia!  Most 
beautiful  farms,  and  small  copses  of  woods  between, 
of  pine  trees  which  divided  all  the  farms  in  that 
vicinity. 

I took  up  my  abode  in  this  cottage  of  a plain  Vir- 
ginia family,  but  secessionists ; I was  treated  well 
by  them,  but  I felt  that  my  absence  would  have 
been  preferable  to  them.  There  was  also  a captain 
who  was  convalescent.  The  only  remark  made  by 
the  owner  of  the  cottage,  during  my  stay  of  three 
weeks  at  his  house,  was,  “ The  Virginians  cannot 
support  two  armies.”  I did  not  feel  at  home;  I 
really  felt  myself  an  intruder,  and  I said  to  the  offi- 
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cers  at  the  hospital  one  morning  that  I would  much 
rather  be  in  a tent. 

Said  Major  Savage,  of  Col.  Matthewson’s  regi- 
ment, “ you  have  a right  to  occupy  which  house 
you  please  among  these  people  who  have  trampled 
upon  and  trailed  in  the  dust  the  emblem  of  their 
nation’s  greatness,  that  has  given  them  life  and  lib- 
erty. You  say  they  have  no  coffee  and  no  sugar  ; 
well,  for  your  sake,  you  can  have  some  to  take  to 
them.  But  if  I had  my  wish,  I would  bury  all 
such  men,  traitors  to  themselves,  their  God,  and 
their  country.” 

Afterward  as  Col.  Matthewton  was  riding  past 
the  hospital  he  caught  a glimpse  of  me,  and  stopped 
his  horse.  Said  he,  “ we  poor  fellows,  so  far  away 
from  our  families  in  California.  Can  you  not  come 
over  to-morrow  and  dine  with  us?” 

“ If  I can  be  spared  a half  an  hour,  I certainly 
will.” 

I went  there ; he  lay  asleep,  having  been  up  all 
night  on  picket  duty.  “Don’t  wake  him.  Major,” 
said  I ; “ we  will  dine,  for  he  is  too  wearied,  having 
just  come  from  the  lines.” 

While  at  dinner  a cavalry  horseman  came  up  to 
the  tent.  It  was  then  five  P.  M.,  and  the  brigade 
was  ordered  to  advance.  They  were  instantly 
formed  into  rank  and  file  (they  had  slept  on 
their  arms  for  several  nights),  and  marched  up  to  a 
tent  to  drink  a match  box,  as  it  was  called,  full  of 
whisky.  I sat,  as  they  were  passing,  at  the  door  of 
the  tent,  seeing  these  men  and  youths  emerge  from 
their  marques,  a piece  of  cloth  painted  black,  that 
would  not  cover  four  feet  of  ground,  where  seven 
soldiers  must  crouch,  not  over  four  feet  in  height. 
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each  one  as  they  passed  silently,  with  their  meas- 
ured tread  cast  a glance  at  us.  I burst  into  tears  to 
know  what  must  follow. 

As  a battle  was  hourly  expected  I returned  to 
the  hospital.  In  the  hospital  were  many  cases  of 
fever;  the  soldiers  sick  did  not  dread  death  so  ter- 
rifying as  the  idea  of  having  their  doctors  leave 
them  to  go  on  the  battle-field.  As  this  hospital 
was  only  a regimental  one,  I would  frequently 
cross  over  the  hills  to  visit  others.  I had  occasion 
to  again  visit  Clarence  hospital,  and  some  of  the 
sick  were  lying  in  the  camp  in  their  tents.  It  is  a 
truth  that  all  officers  and  soldiers  have  a horror  of 
the  name  of  hospital.  Many  think  die  they  must 
if  they  once  enter,  and  that  the  place  will  be  their 
winding  sheet. 

This  brigade  was  the  first  Lincoln  cavalry,  a vol- 
unteer regiment,  raised  and  organized  in  New  York 
City  by  Captain  Charles  H.  Ogle,  formerly  of  the 
First  Dragoons,  afterward  appointed  Major  of  the 
Lincoln  Cavalry. 

Leaving  the  camp,  I entered  the  house,  where 
several  of  the  wives  of  the  volunteer  officers  resi- 
ded. Said  the  ladies,  “ we  will  be  most  happy  if 
you  will  stay  and  take  tea;  we  wish  you  to  be- 
come acquainted  with  our  Colonel  McEeynolds.” 
“ It  will  be  only  an  hour  longer,”  said  Mrs.  Captain 
Baker,  whose  husband  belonged  to  a Jersey  regi- 
ment of  Gen.  Kearney’s  division,  “ I will  send  an 
orderly  with  you  home.”  So  I was  over  persuaded, 
and  was  introduced  to  the  officers  whom  I met  at 
the  table. 

The  Orderly  was  called  out  of  the  kitchen ; it 
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was  then  just  half-past  seven  o’clock.  It  is  true  he 
had  a lantern  and  a lighted  candle  in  it,  but  I 
very  soon  discovered  he  had  no  light  in  his  head, 
for  he  was  an  imbecile ; and  the  woman  called,  an 
officer’s  wife,  was  worse.  I pitied  the  poor  fellow, 
but  the  idea  of  calling  a fool  that  some  designing 
fellow  had  enlisted  to  make  up  their  quota,  and  af- 
terward let  the  women  put  him  in  the  kitchen  to 
clean  knives,  to  accompany  me  over  the  mountains. 
We  lost  our  way;  the  candle' was  quite  burned  to 
the  socket,  and  we  had  crossed  over  five  hills, 
passed  through  as  many  ravines,  through  regiment 
after  regiment,  the  sentinels  calling,  “ Who  comes 
there  ?” 

“ Me,”  said  the  Orderly. 

“ Now,  I will  pitch  you  into  the  next  ravine  we 
come  to,  if  you  speak  again.” 

“What  shall  I do,  not  knowing  the  counter- 
sign ?” 

I expected  every  moment  to  have  a ball  passing 
through  my  head.  At  last  we  came  up  to  a regi- 
ment of  regulars,  the  sentinel  walking  to  and  fro 
before  the  Colonel’s  tent.  My  friend,  the  Orderly, 
was  about  to  speak.  I quickly  stepped  up  to  the 
sentinel,  and  as  quickly  the  door  of  the  Sibley  tent 
was  thrown  back.  I told  the  Colonel  we  had  lost 
our  way,  and  should  soon  be  into  darkness,  would 
he  let  me  have  a candle,  and  that  I was  nursing  in 
the  hospital.  He  gave  me  a piece  of  candle,  and 
we  passed  on,  the  Orderly  saying,  “ Oh,  dear,  how 
shall  I ever  get  back  ?”  Presently  I could  discern 
in  the  distance  a mountain.  As  we  descended  into 
the  ravine,  a tall,  broad-chested  soldier,  a son  of 
Krin,  whose  voice  was  as  sweet  as  the  tones  of  a lute, 
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called  out,  “ Who  goes  there  ?”  There  was  that 
sentinel 

Amid  the  darkness  of  the  night, 

When  foes  entrenched  before  him  lie, 

The  sentinel’must  hold  him  well. 

And  dare  to  live — ^fear  not  to  die. 

Each  leaf  moved  by  the  wind  doth  sound 
■Like  foot-fall  of  a stealthy  foe. 

Who  through  the  curtains  dark  of  night 
His  arm  would  stretch  to  strike  the  blow. 

So,  wary  sentinel,  prepare. 

And  night  affright  with  “Who  goes  there?” 

The  weary  march  he  has  endured. 

The  toil  upon  the  battle-field. 

Full  well  have  tuned  him  for  repose  ; 

But  sleep,  avaunt!  he  must  not  yield; 

Should  once  he  slumber  on  his  post. 

Detected  then  by  friend  or  foe. 

Short  time  for  shrift,  for  mercy,  none, 

The  ready  bullet  lays  him  low. 

So,  weary  sentinel,  prepare. 

And  night  affright  with  “Who  goes  there?” 

Thus  balanced  between  life  and  death; 

Alive  to  danger,  fearing  none. 

The  manly  heart  amid  its  cares 
With  sweetest  tenderness  beats  on; 

And  fancy,  on  the  rayless  sky. 

His  cottage  home  doth  fondly  trace, 

He  hears  the  music  of  each  voice. 

Dwells  lovingly  on  each  dear  face; 

Still  doth  the  sentinel  prepare. 

And  night  affright  with  “Who  goes  there?” 

Brave  soldier!  thus  confronting  fate — 

No  moment  sure.  He  never  quails. 

So  long  as  he  has  limbs  and  breath. 

Our  brave  defender  never  fails. 

His  country’s  honor  still  he  guards  ; 

Counts  odds  as  nought,  braves  every  foe. 

The  victorious  soldi^;r  should  have  friends 
In  all  that  civil  freedom  know; 

When  age  and  suffering  show  the  wear. 

None  should  be  blind  to  '■  Who  goes  there?” 
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After  leaving  the  sentinel  and  that  dark  ravine, 
we  reached  with  some  difficulty,  the  top  of  the 
mountain,  and  a little  beyond  were  encamped  some 
of  the  Jersey  regiments  of  Gen.  Kearney’s  division. 
“Orderly,  go  to  tlie  camp  and  lodge  until  daybreak, 
then  go  back  as  fast  as  possible  to  your  camp.” 

I had  completed  my  work  in  the  hospital  this 
morning,  and  left  to  the  attendants  the  care  of  the 
sick,  as  there  were  many  partially  restored,  and 
had  gone  into  the  field.  So  I took  a stroll  toward 
the  Chickahominy  Creek.  Passing  through  the 
roads  I noticed  an  ambulance  with  four  horses  at- 
tached to  it.  I asked  the  soldier  who  sat  in  front 
where  he  was  going.  He  replied,  “to  the  hospital 
beyond” — a quarter  of  a mile  distant.  I got  on 
the  seat  beside  him.  Presentl3’-  an  officer  whose 
business  it  was  to  have  the  sick  removed  to  hospi- 
tals beyond  the  field,  came  along.  Said  the  officer, 
“are  you  going  to  stop  there?”  I replied  that  I 
wished  to  see  the  hospital.  We  soon  rode  through 
a pleasant  wood  and  emerged  upon  a beautiful 
farm,  owned  by  Col.  Stark,  who  was  fighting  in 
the  rebel  army.  As  the  house  was  large,  it  was 
made  into  a general  hospital  for  our  sick  soldiers. 
A doctor  came  up  to  the  ambulance  and  said  to  the 
officer,  “ You  see  there  are  so  many  here  that  there 
are  no  more  cots  to  be  had;  you  had  better  leave 
them  beyond,”  pointing  to  a white  house  among  the 
trees. 

As  young  Doctor  Dickenson  and  myself  were 
conversing,  and  I asked  him  who  was  the  medical 
director.  Said  he,  looking  beyond  the  grove  of 
trees  which  were  in  the  lane,  “ there  he  is  now; 

I can  see  him  smiling  in  the  distance.  I do  really 
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believe  he  has  recognized  you  ” Sure  enough,  it 
was  Dr.  Brown  who  was  appointed  medical  direct- 
or to  Gen.  Franklin’s  corps,  and  Dr.  Frank  Hamil- 
ton to  Keyes’  division.  Said  Dr.  Brown,  “ Mrs.  F., 
I will  introduce  you  to  our  doctors,  and  you  will 
likewise  see  that  they  are  not  remiss  in  their  duties.” 
“ Come,  come.  Dr.,”  said  I,  “ don't  give  me  tlie  posi- 
tion of  commander;  I shall  certainly  rebel  against 
anything  of  the  kind.  I was  an  eye-witness  dar- 
ing mv  stay  of  three  days  in  the  hospital  at  Alex- 
dria,  of  the  doings  of  a certain  directress.  May  I 
never  meet  another  of  the  kind  while  I am  in  the 
hospitals.  Just  before  I came  here  I met  the  chap- 
lain of  that  hospital.  Said  he,  ‘ ten  months  have 
come  and  gone,  and  we  have  got  her  out  at  last.’ 
Why,  you  see.  Doctor,  some  cannot  bear  prosperity. 
Because  Mr.  Lincoln,  the  President,  gave  her  the 
position,  she  not  only  ruled  with  tyranny  the  fe- 
male nurses,  but  poor  old  Dr.  Porter  was  afraid  of 
her,  the  old  Hecate.  Just  see  the  trouble  during 
the  time  that  woman  ruled  with  iron  sway.  Ee- 
port  after  report  followed  thicker  and  faster;  Dr. 
Porter  had  trial  after  trial,  and  at  last  he  was  ac- 
quitted, and  it  was  all  owing  to  one  evil  disposed 
womans 

It  was  now  the  first  week  in  June.  Our  hospital 
was  just  five  miles  from  Kichmond  on  the  road  to 
the  Cbickahominy.  I had  been  there  about  a fort- 
night, when  two  horsemen  rode  up  to  the  door  and 
asked  for  the  surgeon  in  charge.  Dr.  Castleraari 
came  out  to  them.  Their  business  was  to  order  all 
those  who  were  well  enough  to  their  regiments, 
and  have  all  the  sick  soldiers  in  the  vicinity  brought 
to  Liberty  Hair  hospital. 


Said  one  of  the  officers  to  me  (I  was  looking  on 
as  the  sick  were  being  removed  from  the  ambu- 
lance), “ we  will  on I3' bring  a few  more,”  I am 
sure  there  were  then  seven  hundred  sick  soldiers, 
counting  those  brought  in  with  those  already  there. 

Dr.  Castleman  was  ordered  to  his  regiment  in  the 
field,  and  Dr.  Dickenson  left  in  charge  as  the  leading 
surgeon,  Tiiere  were  five,  including  him,  a war- 
den, and  many  young  soldier  attendants  and  nurses. 
But  how  wearisome  it  is  for  a man  to  attend  to  the 
sick.  In  my  humble  opinion  there  is  not  one  in  a 
hundred  that  is  fitted  for  the  position — it  seems  un- 
natural. How  many  of  those  heart-broken  men  of 
typhoid  fever  and  d^nng  soldiers.  I never  can  for- 
get the  first  one  sick  in  a tent  under  the  trees  where 
twenty-two  laj'^,  mostly  of  that  fever.  I approached 
the  first  cot.  He  lay  with  the  sheet  covered  over 
his  face,  I pulled  the  cover  from  his  face,  and  see- 
ing me  it  roused  him.  Said  he,  “ If  you  could  see 
my  three  sweet  little  girls  at  their  home  in  Penn- 
sylvania. I would  like  to  fight  the  rebs,,  but  I be- 
lieve I shall  die  here.” 

“Now  my  good  fellow,  you  may  live  to  fight  the 
rebs  yet,”  said  I ; “ how  would  you  like  some 
chicken  soup?”  At  the  mention  of  chicken  soup 
what  a change  came  over  these  poor  worn-down 
sick  men,  both  young  and  old ; the  one  who  bad 
the  three  little  girls  partly  raised  himself  up  to 
find  bis  purse,  in  which  he  bad  greenbacks  and 
some  silver.  I took  a piece  and  went  two  miles  to 
find  a chicken ; I was  successful,  and  procured  one 
from  Mr.  Sidnor’s  fiimily.  I returned  and  had  the 
feathers  picked  off  by  an  attendant.  I did  not  or- 
der the  soup  made,  but  had  the  pleasure  of  maldng 
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it  in  a manner  to  be  nourishing  to  them.  I entered 
with  the  soup  in  a bowl  and  part  of  the  boiled 
chicken  on  a plate.  Opposite  the  elder  man  lay  a 
youth  of  eighteen.  Seeing  me  with  the  plate  of 
chicken,  he  said,  with  the  tears  falling,  “can’t  I 
have  a piece  of  that  chicken,  if  it’s  only  a piece  of 
the  wing?”  “Yes,  my  boy,”  said  I.  He  took  the 
piece  of  chicken  in  his  fingers  and  began  eating, 
while  the  big  tears  rolled^  down  from  his  waJi  but 
beautiful  face.  In  a few  moments  he  turned  his 
face,  as  his  cot  was  by  the  entrance,  and  said,  “I 
say,  come  here,  Jack'  ain’t  it  grand  to  have  a 
woman  around,”  then,|^smiling,  took  from  under  his 
pillow  a pocket-book,  and  took  out  a five  dollar 
greenback, /’saying,  “I  would  like  to  get  this 
changed  to  buy  a chicken.” 

Every  other  day  I went  to  Mr.  Sidnor’s,  who,  by 
the  way,  was  a secessionist,  but  certainly  a^kind 
gentlemen.  The  ladies  would  point  to  their  slaves, 
for  me  to  go  to  them,  and  buy  what  1 desired ; light 
bread  a dollar  per  loaf ; gooseberries  and  fresh  eggs 
were  so  desirable,  and  1 was  never  refused.  One 
morning  I left  Heavily  loaded.  “ Why,  missus,  for 
why  you  no  bring  de  sojers  to  take  em  ?”  I was 
well  aware  Mrs.  Sidnor  did  not  fancy  our  presence, 
and  of  course  the  bli.e  coats  I knew  she  abhorred. 
I think  it  was  eleven  in“the  morning.  I had  just 
returned  from  a house  near  our  hospital  that  occasion- 
ally baked  biscuit  and  sold  us  eggs.  I had  my  arms 
full  of  parcels  when  two  horsemen  rode  on  a gallop 
to  the  house.  Said  the  Lieutenant,  who  wasja 
rebel,  “ Is  this  your  house  ?”  I saw  at  a glance 
(as  in  the  play)  that  something  had  happened.  I 
replied  I was  a visitor.  Instantly  a white  sheet 
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was  put  on  a pole  and  bung  out,  so  they  would  not 
3re  on  the  hospital. 

What  a change  had  come  o’er  the  spirit  of  our 
dream.  Now  all  dark  and  drear.  Within  three 
hours  all  our  nurses,  excepting  four  attendants,  and 
a convalescent  young  officer,  marched  two  by  two, 
and  our  mess  cook  also.  I ran  up  to  them  as  they 
were  about  to  start,  the  two  rebel  officers  looking, 
seated  on  horses.  1 shook  hands  with  several  as 
they  began  to  walk.  I called  to  them,  “Boys, 
don’t  forsake  your  flag.  I suppose  they  will  take 
me  soon and  away  they  marched  to  Richmond. 
In  a few  moments  Stuart’s  cavalry  rode  out  of  the 
woods.  Observing  a woman  seated,  conversing 
with  one  of  their  doctors — there  were 'eleven  con- 
federate officers — stopped  in  front  of  us  to  hear  our 
conversation  ; of  course  it  was  upon  the  war.  I 
will  describe  their  uniforms:  all  the  officers’  uni- 
forms were  imported, ^and  trimmed  with  very  nar- 
row gold  lace.  The  highest  officer’s  coat  was  thick- 
ly embroidered ; and  less  down,  to  the  deputy 
lieutenant.  They  soon  left  us,  hearing  the  firing 
and  discharge  of  cannon,  and  lifting  .their  elegantly 
trimmed  felt  hats,  some  with  plumes  the  color  of  the 
hat,  saying,  “the  cannon  recalls  us  to  our  duty,’’ 
and  galloped  to  the  fight.  In  less  than  ten  minutes 
the  Confederate  doctor  stepped  up  to  me,  and  said, 
“The  elegant  Colonel  who  has  just  left  us,  was  shot 
and  instantly  killed.” 

A fierce  battle  had  been  fought  on  the  26th,  and 
four  full  companies  of  one  of  the  New  Jersey  regi- 
ments were  surrounded  on  the  Chickahominy.  and 
killed. 
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THE  SEVEN  DAYS’  BATTLE. 

THE  SITUATION  OF  THE  ARMY. 

You  remember  that  the  army  was  pressing  hard 
upon  Richmond.  The  right  wing,  consisting  of  Mc- 
Call’s, Morell’s  and  Sykes’  Divisions,  less  than  25,. 
000  strong,  was  well  posted  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Chickahominy,  from  Beaver  Dam  Creek  to  a point 
below  the  new  bridge.  Several  military  bridges 
formed  the  avenue  of  communication  between  the 
two  portions  of  the  army  separated  by  the  river. 
The  centre,  consisting  of  Smith’s,  Sedgwick’s  and 
Richardson’s  divisions,  stretched  in  line  of  battle 
from  Goldings,  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  to  a point 
south  of  the  .Yorktown  railroad.  The  left  wing, 
consisting  of  Hooker’s,  Kearney’s  and  Couch’s  Di- 
visions, stretched  from  Richardson’s  left  to  a point 
considerably  south  of  the  Williamsburg  stage  road, 
on  the  borders  of  White  Oak  Swamp.  The  whole 
line  was  protected  by  strong  breastworks  and  re- 
doubts. Casey’s  (now  Peck’s)  badly  reduced  divi- 
sion, guarded  Bottom’s  Bridge,  the  railway  bridge, 
and  were  assigned  to  other  similar  duty.  Our  lines 
of  battle  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Chickahominy,  • 
as  I have  informed  you,  pressed  so  close  to  the  rebel 
lines  that  neither  could  advance  a regiment  outside 
of  their  respective  breastworks,  without  provoking 
battle. 

On  Wednesday,  June  25th,  Gen.  McClellan  made 
the  first  distinctly  offensive  movement,  by  directing 
Gen.  Hooker  to  take  up  an  advance  position  on 
Fair  Oaks  Farm,  near  the  Williamsburg  road.  It 


provoked  a sharp  resistance,  which  we  overcame, 
and  accomplished  our  object.  It  was  pronounced 
an  important  achievement  by  Gen.  McClellan  him- 
self, because  it  <ravc  liiin  advantages  over  the  rebel 
position  which  he  had  not  enjoyed  before.  Some- 
time during  the  night,  however,  tidings  were  re- 
ceived of  a movement  of  Stonewall  Jackson  on  our 
right  wing.  It  was  deemed  hazardous  to  maintain 
the  advantage  of  the  previous  day,  and  the  line  was 
ordered  to  resume  the  old  position.  Thursday  af- 
ternoon the  anticipated  attack  upon  our  right  wing 
was  made  and  handsomely  repulsed  ; but  it  was  dis- 
covered that  it  had  not  been  made  by  Jackson’s 
command.  Information  was  received  that  Jackson 
was  sweeping  down  the  Pamunkey,  probably  to 
capture  military  stores  at  the  White  House,  to  cut 
off  our  communication  with  our  water  base,  and 
menace  our  rear.  Orders  were  given  at  once  to  de- 
stroy all  public  property  at  the  White  Hou.se  and 
evacuate  that  point.  Matters  began  to  assume  a 
critical  appearance,  and  danger  culminated  in  the 
disaster  of  Friday.  It  was  then  fully  determined  to 
change  the  base  of  operations  to  James  iiiver.  The 
The  great  retrograde  movement  was  really  begun 
Friday  evening  for  the  transfer  of  headquarters  from 
Trent’s  Bluft  to  Savage  Station,  but  the  grand 
exodus  did  not  commence  until  Saturday,  and  did 
not  swell  into  full  proportion  until  nightfall  of  that 
day.  In  order  to  preserve  the  morale  of  the  army 
as  far  as  possible,  and  obtain  supplies  of  ammuni- 
tion and  substance,  it  was  determined  to  carry 
through  all  the  wagons  loaded  and  the  ambulance 
train — making  a mighty  caravan — vastly  increased 
by  artillery  trains.  There  was  only  one  narrow  road 
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to  pursue.  It  struck  almost  due  south  from  the 
Williamsburg  road  through  White  Oak  Swamp  to 
the  Charles  City  road,  into  which  it  debouched  about 
eight  miles  from  Turkey  Bend  on  James  Eiver* 
The  course  then  lay  up  the  latter  road  toward  Eich- 
rnond  where  it  struck  a little  southwest  by  the  Qua- 
ker road,  which  terminated  in  New  Market  road, 
leading  from  Eichmond.  The  river  was  but  a short 
distance  south,  and  Malvern’s  Hill,  a beautiful,  lofty 
blufl'  overlooking  the  river,  and  commanding  the 
surrounding  country,  being  our  goal.  Although 
there  was  but  a single  road — with  slight  exceptions 
— it  had  the  advantage  of  coursing  through  White 
Oak  Swamp,  upon  which  we  might  rely  in  some  de- 
gree, for  the  protection  of  our  flanks.  There  was 
great  danger  that  the  enemy  might  cut  us  off  by 
moving  a column  down  the  Charles,  Central,  or  New 
Market  road,  or  all  three,  but  chances  were  necessa- 
rily accepted.  Gen.  McClellan  acted  upon  the  sup- 
position that  the  enemy  would  not  guess  his  deter- 
mination until  he  was  able  to  defeat  their  move- 
ments. At  all  events  it  was  the  only  hopeful  course, 
because  the  enemy  was  watching  for  him  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Chickahominy.  The  events  will  now 
be  recorded  in  their  order. 

BATTLE  OF  MECHANICSVILLE. 

On  the  26th  a fierce  battle  was  raging  on  the  left 
of  the  Chickahominy,  on  the  east  side  of  Beaver 
Dam  Creek,  our  extreme  right  consisting  of  Mc- 
Call’s Pennsylvania  reserves,  8,500  strong,  with 
five  batteries,  which  were  strongly  intrenched  in 
admirable  position  for  defense.  Information  lead-  • 
ing  Gen.  McClellan  to  expect  an  attempt  upon  his 
right  had  been  received  during  Wednesday  night, 
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and  we  were  well  prepared  to  resist  it.  Gen.  Fitz 
John  Porter’s  corps,  consisting  of  Morell’s  division 
of  volunteers  and  Sykes’  regulars,  some  5,000 
strong,  increased  by  Duryea’s  Zouaves,  were  posted 
near  New  Bridge,  within  supporting  distance.  Gen. 
Stoneman  had  also  been  sent  to  Old  Church  with  a 
regiment  of  cavalry  and  two  of  infantry,  as  a corps 
of  observation,  and  to  check  flanking  movements ; 
or,  if  possible,  to  decoy  the  enemy  down  the  Pa- 
munkey.  At  about  noon  a powerful  corps  of  the 
enemy,  consisting  of  A.  P.  Hill’s,  A.  H.  Hill’s, 
Longstreet’s,  and  Anderson’s  divisions — then  sup- 
posed to  be  Jackson’s  forces  under  the  command  of 
Eobert  E.  Lee — crossed  the  river  at  Mechanicsville 
bridge.  Meadow  bridge,  and  at  Atlee’s,  and  be- 
tween one  and  two  o’clock  attacked  our  flank. 
Two  regiments  of  Meade’s  brigade,  McCall’s  divis- 
ion, were  in  reserve,  and  one  on  picket  duty.  They 
did  not  at  any  time  fully  engage  the  enemy.  Gen. 
Eeynold’s  brigade  held  the  right  and  Seymour’s 
the  left.  The  fight  was  opened  with  artillery  at 
long  range,  but  the  enemy  finally  discovering  our 
superiority  in  this  arm,  shortened  the  range  and 
came  into  close  conflict.  He  was  evidently'^  pro- 
voked at  his  own  inefficiency^,  since  his  shell  were 
not  destructive  in  our  in  trench  men  ts,  while  our 
gunners  played  upon  his  exposed  ranks  with  fear- 
ful effect.  The  fight  seemed  to  increase  in  fury  as 
it  progressed,  and  it  finally  became  the  most  terri- 
ble artillery  combat  of  the  war.  I had  been  accus- 
tomed for  months  to  the  incessant  roar  of  heavy 
guns,  but  until  that  period  I had  failed  to  compre- 
hend the  terrible  sublimity  of  a grext  battle  with 
field  pieces.  The  uproar  was  incessant  and  deafen- 
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ing  for  hours;  at  times  it  seemed  as  if  fifty  guns 
had  exploded  simultaneously,  and  then  ran  off  at 
intervals  into  splendid  file  firing,  if  I may  apply  in- 
fantry descriptive  terms  to  cannonading.  But  no 
language  can  describe  its  awful  grandeur.  The  ene- 
my at  last  essayed  a combined  movement.  Mean- 
time our  force  had  been  strengthened  by  Griffith’s 
brigade,  which  increased  the  volume  of  infantry 
fire,  and  Martindale’s  brigade  came  up  to  be  ready 
for  emergencies.  Their  infantry  fire  had  entirely 
subsided,  and  it  was  obvious  that  they  were  with- 
drawing under  cover  of  their  artillery.  Our  own 
batteries,  which  had  opened  at  full  cry  at  the  start, 
had  not  slackened  an  instant.  Comprehending  the 
situation  fully  now,  the  cannonaders  plied  thena- 
selves  with  tremendous  energy  to  punish  the  re- 
treating foe.  We  had  no  sure  means  to  determine 
how  many  had  been  slaughtered ; but  prisoners 
who  were  in  the  fight,  and  intelligent  contrabands 
who  escaped  from  Kichmond  the  next  day,  and 
went  all  over  the  field,  are  confident  that  three 
thousand  fell.  Our  loss  was  eighty  killed  and  less 
than  one  hundred  and  fifty  wounded.  The  con- 
duct of  our  troops  was  admirable  and  the  gallantry 
of  the  officers  conspicuous.  Geri.  McClellan  was 
not  in  the  battle,  but  was  at  Gen.  Porter’s  head- 
quarters until  it  terminated. 

It  was  now  ascertained  from  prisoners  that  Stone- 
wall Jackson  had  not  joined  Lee,  and  hence  it  was 
inferred  that  he  was  sweeping  down  the  banks  of 
the  Pamunkey,  t > seize  the  public  property  and 
cut  off  retreat  in  that  direction.  Gen.  Stoneman’s 
command  was  moved  slightly  down  to  watch  opera- 
tions there,  and  orders  were  issued  for  the  removal 
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and  destruction  of  all  public  stores.  At  the  White 
llouse,  the  situation,  apparently  placid  on  the  sur- 
face, developed  a troubled  under  current.  Gen. 
McClellan  directed  Gen.  McCall  to  fall  back  and 
take  up  a new  position  in  front  of  our  military 
bridges  to  beat  an  attack  which  was  anticipated. 
Next  day,  Friday,  it  was  thought  that  if  the  enemy 
was  not  ungenerously  repulsed,  he  would  be  drawn 
across  our  bridges  upon  our  own  terms,  where  he 
would  be  roughly  handled. 

The  command  was  given  to  Gen.  John  Porter, 
who  controlled  the  troops  already  mentioned,  sup- 
ported by  a powerful  train  of  artillery,  regular  and 
volunteer.  Meantime  all  the  trains  and  equipages 
of  the  right  wing  were  withdrawn  to  Trent’s 
Bluff,  on  the  right  bank  of  the ‘river,  during  the 
night,  and  our  wounded  were  conveyed  to  the  hos- 
pital at  Savage  Station,  to  be  deserted  by  them  to 
the  enemy  they  had  beaten.  All  these  facts  indi- 
cated danger.  But  other  evidences  of  it  were  not 
wanting. 

By  daylight  Friday  morning  Gen  McCall  had 
fallen  back  to  the  rear  of  Gaines’  Mills,  and  in  front 
of  Woodbury’s  bridge,  where  he  wiis  posted,  his 
left  gaining  the  right  of  Butterfield’s  brigade,  rest- 
ing in  the  woods  and  over  the  swamps  of  the 
Chickahominy.  Morell  was  on  his  right,  in  the 
center,  and  Gen.  Sykes,  commanding  5,000  regu- 
lars and  Duryea’s  Zouaves,  held  the  extreme  right, 
the  line  occupying  crests  of  hills  near  the  new  Kent 
road,  .some  distance  east  by  south  of  Gaines’  Mills. 
A portion  of  the  position  was  good,  but  judicious 
Generalship  might  have  found  a better,  and  especial- 
ly it  might  have  been  amended  by  posting  the  left 
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flank  upon  a swamp,  which  was  impassable  beyond 
peradventure.  Besides,  the  line  was  so  disposed 
that  it  was  next  to  impossible  to  use  our  artillery 
advantageous  by  the  rear,  in  which  we  have  en- 
joyed undoubted  superiority. 

Nothing  definite  had  yet  been  heard  of  the  ene- 
my, but  it  was  presumed  that  he  would  appear 
stronger  than  yesterday.  Accordingly  Gien.  Slo- 
cum’s division,  8,000  strong,  was  moved  across  the 
river  to  support  Porter,  although  it  was  deemed 
hazardous  in  consequence  of  a pending  attack  along 
our  whole  front.  But  there  was  no  alternative; 
Gen.  McClellan  had  only  so  much  material^  and  it 
was  imperative  that  he  should  use  it  according  to 
unavoidable  necessity.  He  writes  of  the  battle  of 
Gaines’  Mills,  Friday,  June  27th: 

BATTLE  OF  GAINES’  MILLS. 

The  battle  opened  about  one  o’clock  by  skir- 
mishing, particularly  in  front  of  Griffith’s  brigade, 
near  the  mill,  and  by  an  artillery  attack  from  the 
battery  planted  in  the  orchard  near  the  Gaines’ 
House.  The  enemy  felt  our  position  rapidly,  and 
along  the  whole  line  at  the  same  time,  showing  that 
he  was  in  full  force.  By  two  o’clock  there  had 
been  several  conflicts  between  opposing  regiments 
without  any  particular  result,  save  that  our  men 
steadily  maintained  their  line.  About  this  time 
Gen.  Griffith’s  brigade,  whose  front  was  covered  by 
Berdan’s  sharp-shooters,  advanced  through  to  the 
edge  of  the  woods  towards  Gaines’  Mills,  and  made 
the  first  important  opening  of  the  battle.  The  ene- 
my at  once  replied.  The  Ninth  Massachusetts,  Col. 
Cass,  a strong  and  brave  regiment,  with  the  Fourth 
Michigan  and  Fourteenth  New  York,  had  the  prin- 
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cipal  position  on  the  extreme  right,  wliere  the  ene- 
my appeared  very  strong.  Weeden’s  Rhode  Island 
Battery,  from  position  in  rear  of  the  woods,  played 
shell  and  solid  shot  with  accuracy  and  effect.  This 
was  the  earliest  collision  between  our  forces  and  the 
enemy. 

The  action  immediately  began  with  vigor  on  the 
extreme  right,  held  by  Gen.  Sykes’  division,  com- 
posed of  Gen.  Warner’s,  Col.  Buchanan’s,  and  Col. 
Chapman’s  brigades.  Other  brigades  supported 
Weed’s,  Edwards,  and  Edhall’s  batteries — all  regu- 
'.\rs.  The  enemy  attacked  verj'  fint'b',  charging 
repeatedly,  but  were  as  often  repulsed. 

The  enemy  delayed  their  assault  upon  our  left 
tor  some  time.  A brilliant  episode  occurred  on  the 
left  of  Martindale’s  brigade,  where  the  Thirteenth 
New  York,  and  the  fire-proof  and  scarred  veterans 
of  the  Second  Maine  were  posted.  A brigade  of 
Alabamians  moved  up  over  the  crest  of  a hill  in 
splendid  style,  ready  and  resolute,  with  arms  at 
right  shoulder  shift,  ready  for  a charge  up  and  at 
them.  At  the  word  among  our  line,  and  the  two 
regiments  which  had  lain  concealed  in  the  low 
growth  of  timber  in  the  valley,  sprang  to  their  feet, 
and  one  ringing,  terrible  volley  of  death  poured 
into  the  ranks  of  the  confident  enemy. 

The  hill  was  cleared  as  though  swept  by  a hur- 
ricane; one  of  the  regiments  left  their  colors  and 
battle  flag  upon  the  field.  The  regimental  colors 
were  secured  by  Col.  Roberts,  of  the  Second  Maine, 
and  the  battle  flag  by  Captain  Sullivan,  of  the  Thir- 
teenth New  York,  who  followed  the  retreating  ene- 
my and  secured  it.  Captain  Sullivan  found  the 
field  literally  covered  with  the  rebel  dead,  there 
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being  over  eighty  near  the  spot  where  the  colors 
fell. 

They  thus  saw  it  was  in  vain  to  longer  continue. 
The  right  was  giving  way  rapidly,  and  black  clouds 
of  retreating  men  could  be  seen  making  their  way 
towards  the  river,  crossing  upon  the  remains  of 
Emerson’s  bridge,  which  had  been  blown  up  by  our 
forces  during  the  night,  and  gathering  together 
their  scattered  columns  in  the  camp  of  Smith’s  di- 
vision, A part  of  the  brigade  had  been  withdrawn 
by  the  right  flank,  and  with  them  Gren.  Smith,  who, 
notwithstanding  the  thousand  dangers  that  he  risked 
escaped  unharmed,  one  bullet  having  passed 
through  the  rim  of  his  hat,  and  another  bent  his 
sword  double. 

When  the  left  gave  way  the  center,  and  finally  the 
right  was  also  pressed  back,  and  the  retreating  col- 
umn soon  became  mingled  into  one  black  mass  of 
troops.  The  infantry  supports  having  fallen  back, 
Allen,  Weeden’s,  and  Edwards’  batteries  were  left 
e.xposed,  when  the  order  to  fall  back  reached  the 
middle  hospital,  one  of  the  three  houses,  the  same 
distance  from  each  other,  on  the  road  to  Woodbury’s 
bridge.  Quite  a stampede  took  place  among  the 
stragglers  who  had  there  congregated,  most  of  them 
being  men  who  had  been  detailed  to  bring  in  the 
wounded  from  their  regiments,  and  ,vvho  had  failed 
to  return.  They  made  a rush  for  the  bridge,  fol- 
lowed by  scores  of  the  troops,  but  before  they 
reached  the  last  hospital,  near  the  end  of  the  bridge, 
they  were  speedily  and  summarily  checked.  About 
7 o’clock  Meagher’s  and  French’s  brigades  crossed 
the  bridge  and  advanced  at  double-quick  up  the 
hill,  forming  in  line  of  battle  beyond  the  hospitals 
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and  sweeping  up  the  stragglers  with  a round  turn. 
In  almost  less  time  than  it  takes  to  write  it,  a scene 
of  indescribable  excitement,  of  mingled  confusion 
and  direful  disorder,  liad  been  obliterated,  yes  liter- 
ally crushed,  and  comparative  order  restored  out  of 
almost  chaos,  by  the  prompt,  onergelic  and  fearless 
action  of  brave  officers.  As  the  rushing  and  re- 
treating tide  began  to  pour  precipitately  toward  the 
bridge,  the  dozen  officers  in  my  own  sight  drew 
their  sabers  and  pistols,  placed  themselves  in  front 
of  the  straggling  crowd,  and  every  device  that  phys- 
ical and  mental  nature  could  invent  rallied,  and 
formed  column  after  column  of  men  from  the  bro- 
ken mass  that  swept  over  the  plain. 

Probably  the  greatest  carnage  of  this  bloody  day 
was  produced  by  the  incessant  discharges  of  double- 
shotted  cannon  from  the  bronze  Napoleons  of 
Martin’s  battery.  He  had  taken  up  a position  in 
the  hollow  between  two  small  hills ; the  enemy  ad- 
vanced from  the  opposite  side  in  solid  columns,  on 
double-quick,  with  arms  at  right  shoulder  shift,  not 
being  able  to  see  the  battery  until  they  reached  the 
top  of  the  hill,  within  one  hundred  yards  of  it, 
when  Martin  opened  a bitter  surprise  ujwn  them, 
sweeping  them  from  the  field  like  chaff  before  a 
storm.  Twice  again  they  formed  and  advanced, 
their  officers  behaving  splendidly.  But  it  was  use- 
less, Martin’s  fierce  leaden  rain  being  too  terrible  to 
withstand.  The  advance  of  the  fresh  troopshaving 
checked  the  enemy,  and  night  coming  on,  the  con- 
flict ceased,  and  both  parties  quietly  lay  on  their 
arms.  Calamity  brooded  over  all.  Few  had  op- 
portunity to  rest;  not  many  could  find  wherewith 
to  appease  hunger,  and  mind  as  well  as  body  was 
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afflicted — both  were  jaded  and  reduced.  Losses  we 
were  obliged  to  estimate — official  reports  there 
were  none.  Of  material  Fitz  John  Porter’s  com- 
mand lost  twenty  pieces  of  artillery  and  the  arms 
and  accoutrements  which  belonged  to  men  who 
were  lost.  Of  dead,  wounded  and  missing  there 
were  seven  thousand  or  upwards. 

Col.  Edward  Pendleton,  of  a Louisiana  regiment, 
who  formerly  resided  in  Cincinnati,  and  who  was 
captured  on  Monday,  June  30th,  assured  me  that 
on  that  day  the  rebels  captured  four  thousand,  five 
hundred  prisoners.  Our  dead  he  estimated  from 
examination  of  the  field  at  three  hundred.  Of  the 
wounded  there  is  no  account.  It  is  reported  that 
the  rebel  loss  is  still  more  awful. 

It  is  claimed  that  the  battle  was  badly  managed. 
This  is  no  time  for  criticism ; besides,  the  data  is 
not  absolutely  reliable.  It  is  certain  we  were 
beaten ; in  strategy  and  grand  tactics  we  were 
beaten.  It  was  a melancholy  satisfaction  to  know 
we  occupied  the  field  of  battle  after  the  conflict 
was  ended. 

We  had  about  30,000  men  engaged — perhaps  35,- 
000 — disciplined  troops.  Duryea’s  Zouaves,  clad 

in  crimson  breeches  and  red  sxull-caps,  suffered 
terribly,  their  conspicuous  uniforms  drawing  upon 
them  an  awful  fire  wherever  they  appeared  in  the 
field.  At  three  o’clock  the  action  had  become  gen- 
eral along  the  whole  line. 

Stonewall  Jackson’s  command  had  formed  a junc- 
tion with  Lee,  and  soon  attacked  our  right  with 
great  vigor  and  pertinacity,  but  he  met  a galling 
fire  from  Edward’s,  Martin’s  and  Weston’s  batteries, 
which  sent  him  back  reeling  in  disorder.  Again 
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Ke  gath -red  his  columns,  supported  them  by  fresh 
troops,  and  again  advanced,  extending  his  line  as  if 
to  flank  our  right,  and  renewed  the  attack  with 
greater  ferocity  than  ever — to  be  again  repulsed 
with  terrible  slaughter.  Syko’s  regulars  and  War- 
ren’s brigade,  in  which  are  the  Duryea  Zouaves, 
resolutely  fought  with  a desperation  and  tenacity 
only  to  be  expected  from  such  superior  men.  They 
suffered  greatly,  their  peculiar  uniform  being  the 
especial  mark  of  ten  thousand  rebel  soldiers.  The 
tactics  of  the  enemy  were  soon  to  be  apparent.  It 
was  in  massing  troops  and  making  sudden  on- 
slaughts on  this  and  then  on  that  portion  of  our 
columns,  by  which  he  expected  to  break  them 
somewhere,  and  defeat,  if  not  rout  us.  His  next 
movement  was  against  our  centre.  Part  of  Jack- 
son’s columns,  reinforced  by  a large  body  from 
Hill’s  division,  now  made  desperate  onset  against 
the  centre,  a North  Carolina  regiment  being  placed 
in  front,  and  literally  compelled  to  fight.  Here  the 
conflict  was  long  and  bloody,  and  raged  for  nearly 
two  hours  with  great  violence.  The  columns  surged 
backwards  and  forwards,  first  one  yielding  and  then 
the  other.  An  idea  of  the  grand  rnagnituile  of  this 
portion  of  the  fight  may  be  obtained  when  I say 
that  this  portion  of  the  line  was  successively  rein.- 
forced  by  McCall’s  reserves,  the  brigades  of  Gen. 
Newton,  Col.  Bartlett  and  Col.  Taylor,  of  Slocum’s 
division,  and  it  was  not  until  the  last  fresh  brigade 
was  hurled  against  them  that  they  were  beaten  back. 
In  this  part  of  the  engagement  we  took  about  fifty 
prisoners,  who  said  that  in  just  that  part  of  the 
engagment  the  entire  force  of  Longstreel’s  and 
Hill’s  divisions,  and  a part  of  Jackson’s  column  par- 
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ticipated.  Probably  the  most  desperate  fighting  of 
the  day  took  place  upon  this  part  of  our  lines  and 
at  this  time.  Here  it  was  that  we  suffered  our 
heaviest  losses,  and  the  field  presented  a most  san- 
guinary hue.  The  fighting  was  done  principally 
by  musketry;  a thick  pine  wood  intervened  be- 
tween our  batteries  and  the  enemy,  preventing  the 
former  getting  the  range  of  the  latter. 

Many  of  our  regiments  suffered  to  the  extent  of 
one  third  of  their  men,  but  nearly  all  of  them  held 
their  ground  with  firmness,  behaving  most  gallantly. 

The  Sixty -second  Pennsylvania,  of  Griffith’s  brig- 
ade, met  an  overwhelming  force  of  the  enemy,  who 
took  them  on  the  flank,  and,  after  a desperate  resist- 
ance, succeeded  in  repulsing  the  regiment,  killing 
the  Colonel,  Samuel  W.  Black,  and.  wounding  Lieu- 
tenant Colonel  Sweitzer.  The  regiment  broke  and 
retreated,  and  was  the  first  to  come  off  the  field  in 
disorder,  the  men  frightened  and  panic-.stricken  at 
the  death  of  their  beloved  Colonel.  The  regiment 
was  not  re  formed. 

Finding  he  could  not  force  our  center,  the  ene- 
my  gradually  threw  his  columns  against  our  left, 
pressing  Martindale’s  right  v/ing  very  hard,  where 
he  met  a gallant  resistance  from  the  Twenty-second 
Massachusetts  and  Second  Maine  regiments,  as 
brave  veterans  as  ever  shouldered  a musket.  Sud- 
denly the  everlasting  roar  of  musketry  increased  in 
volume  towards  the  extreme  left,  and  the  conflict 
seemed  to  grow  fiercer  than  at  any  previous  time. 
This  was  about  six  o’clock,  and  as  I galloped  over 
the  hill  I looked  back  and  around,  upon  the  most 
sublime  scene  that  the  fierce  grandeur  and  terrible 
reality  of  war  ever  portrayed. 
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The  llioiisancl  conlinucd  volleys  of  musketry 
seemed  mingled  iu  the  grand  roar  of  a great  cata- 
ract, while  the  louder  and  deeper  discharge  of  ar 
tillery  bounded  forth  over  those  hills  and  down  the 
valley  with  a volume  that  seemed  to  shake  the 
earth  beneath  us.  The  canopy  of  smoke  was  so 
black  that  the  sun  was  gloomily  red  in  the  heav- 
ens, while  the  clouds  of  dust  in  the  rear,  caused  by 
the  commotion  of  advancing  and  retreating  squad- 
rons of  cavalry,  was  stifling  and  blinding  to  a 
distressing  degree.  For  one  hour  and  a half  our  left 
line  stood  this  terrible  shock  of  battle.  Butterfield, 
with  hat  in  hand,  cheered,  and  led  his  men  forward 
again  and  again.  Though  decimated  at  every  dis- 
charge, losing  heavily  in  officers,  they  still  con- 
tinued to  fight.  Col.  McLane  and  Major  Nagle,  of 
the  Eighty-third  Pennsylvania,  fell  dead,  while  line 
officers  were  stricken  down  by  scores,  and  men  by 
the  hundreds. 

THE  RETREAT  TO  THE  RIVER. 

There  was  but  one  extremely  perilous  alterna- 
tive— the  army  must  fall  back  on  James  River.  A 
hope  was  entertained  that  the  enemy  might  be  de- 
ceived into  the  belief  that  we  designed  to  fall  back 
to  the  White  House,  and  preparations  were  accord- 
ingly began.  Porter’s  command  crossed  the  river 
without  opposition.  During  the  night  our  bridges 
were  blown  up,  and  the  crossings  barricaded  and 
defended.  Keys’  line,  which  was  on  the  extreme 
left,  resting  upon  White  Oak  swamp,  was  pro- 
longed, and  our  artillery  and  transportation  trains 
were  ordered  to  prepare  to  move  forward.  That 
night  Gen.  Casey  was  also  directed  to  destroy  all 
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public  property  at  the  White  House  that  could  not 
be  removed,  and  to  transport  the  sick  and  wounded 
to  a place  of  safety,  to  retire  himself  and  rejoin  the 
army  on  James  Eiver. 

Friday  night  was  actively  and  mournfully  passed, 
but  it  was  felicity  itself  compared  with  those  of 
Saturday,  Sunday,  Monday  and  Tuesday.  Satur- 
day morning  dawned  upon  us  hotly  and  cheerlessly. 
Until  nine  o’clock  not  a hostile  gun  disturbed  the 
dead  silence.  About  nine  o’clock  this  anxiety  was 
relieved  by  an  awful  cannonade  opened  upon 
Smith’s  position  from  two  posts  in  Grarnett’s  field 
by  a battery  of  Fitz  John  Porter’s  old  position  and 
another  below  it  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Chicka- 
hominy,  raking  his  entrenchments,  and  compelling 
him  to  abandon  the  strongest  natural  position  on 
our  whole  line.  The  fire  was  terrible.  I can  de- 
scribe its  tenor  fairly  by  comparing  it  with  the  right 
lines  and  angles  of  a chess  board.  Smith  fell 
back  to  the  woods,  a few  hundred  yards,  and  then 
threw  up  his  breastworks,  out  of  range.  The  ene- 
my, content  with  his  success,  ceased  firing,  and 
quiet  was  not  again  disturbed  that  day.  The  si- 
lence of  the  enemy  was  explained  to  me  that  night 
by  a negro  slave  who  had  escaped  from  his  master 
at  headquarters  in  Eichmond.  He  said  that  a dis- 
patch had  been  sent  by  Jackson  to  Magruder,  who 
remained  in  command  in  front  of  Eichmond,  ex- 
pressed thus,  “ Be  quiet.  Everything  is  working 
as  well  as  could  be  desired.”  Ominous  words. 

I now  proceed  to  Savage  Station.  I shall  not  at- 
tempt to  describe  the  sombre  picture  of  gloom,  con- 
fusion and  distress  which  oppressed  me  there.  I 
found  officers  endeavoring  to  fight  off  the  true 
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meaning.  Anxiety  at  headquarters  was  too  ap- 
parent to  one  who  had  studied  that  branch  of  the 
army  too  sharply  to  be  deluded  by  thin  masks.  The 
wretched  spectacle  of  mangled  men  from  yester- 
day’s battle ; the  wearied,  haggard  and  smoke 
begrimmed  faces  of  men  who  had  fought  yesterday 
were  concomitants  of  every  field,  yet  they  formed 
the  sombre  coloring  of  the  ominous  picture  berore 
me.  Then  there  were  hundreds  who  had  straggled 
from  the  field,  sprawled  upon  every  space  where 
there  was  a shadow  of  a leaf  to  protect  themselves 
from  a broiling  sun.  A hurry  and  tumult  of  wag- 
ons and  artillery  trains,  endless,  almost  rushing 
down  the  roads  towards  the  new  base,  moving 
with  a sort  of  orderly  confusion,  almost  as  distress- 
ing as  panic  itself.  But  I venture  that  few  of  all 
that  hastening  throng  excepting  old  officers  under- 
stood the  misfortune. 

Endless  streams  of  artillery  trains,  wagons,  and 
funeral  ambulances,  poured  down  the  roads  from  all 
the  camps,  and  plunged  into  the  narrow  funnel, 
which  was  our  only  hope  of  escape.  And  now  the 
exquisite  truth  flashed  upon  me.  It  was  absolutely 
necessary,  for  the  salvation  of  the  army  and  the 
cause,  that  our  wounded  and  mangled  heroes  who 
lay  moaning  in  physical  agony  in  our  hospitals, 
should  be  deserted  and  left  in  the  hands  of  the  ene- 
my. Oh,  the  cruel  horrors  of  war ! Do  you  won- 
der, my  friend.s,  that  the  features  of  youth  wrinkle, 
and  that  the  strong  man’s  beard  silvers  soon  amid 
such  scenes  ? 

At  daylight  Gen.  McClellan  was  on  the  road. 
Thousands  of  cattle,  of  wagons,  and  our  immense 
train  of  artillery  intermingled  with  infantry,  and 
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great  troops  of  cavalry,  choked  up  the  narrow  road 
already,  Glen.  Summer’s,  Heintzlemau’s  and  Frank  ■ 
I in’s  corps,  under  Sumner’s  command,  had  been  left 
to  guard  the  rear,  with  orders  to  fall  back  at  day- 
light, and  hold  the  enemy  in  check  until  night.  A 
noble  army  for  sacrilice ; and  some,  oh,  how  many, 
must  fall,  to  save  the  rest.  The  very  slightest 
movement  from  the  front  was  critical.  At  no  point 
along  the  line  were  we  more  than  three-fourths  of  a 
mile  from  the  enemy,  and  in  front  of  Sedgwick’s 
centre,  they  were  not  over  six  hundred  yards  dis- 
tant. The  slightest  situation  at  any  point  was  apt 
to  thrill  the  rebel  line  from  centre  to  wings,  but  for- 
tunately, by  skillful  secrecy,  column  after  column 
was  marched  to  the  rear.  Toward  noon  the  line 
had  retired  several  miles,  and  rested  behind  Savage 
Station,  to  destroy  the  public  property  which  had 
accumulated  there.  A locomotive  on  the  railway 
was  started  swiftly  down  the  road,  with  a train  of 
cars,  and  soon  plunged  madly  into  the  Ohickahom- 
iny,  a mangled  wreck.  A match  was  applied  to 
stores  of  every  description,  and  ammunition  was  ex- 
ploded, until  nothing  was  left  to  appease  the  rebel 
appetite  for  prey.  Destruction  was  complete,  and 
the  ruins  were  more  touchingly  desolate  amid  the 
mangled  victims  of  war’s  ruthlessness,  who  laid  on 
the  hillside,  mourning  the  departure  of  friends  with 
whom  they  had  bravely  fought.  Many  a manly 
fellow  has  told  me  since  that  “all  human  sorrow 
seemed  condensed  into  that  one  woeful  parting.” 
If  it  were  manful  to  shed  tears,  men  might  then 
have  wept  like  Niobe.  Let  us  draw  the  veil  to  hide 
wounds  more  agonizing  than  rude  weapon  ever  rent. 

The  advance  column  and  all  the  mighty  train  had 
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now  been  swallowed  in  the  maw  of  the  dreary  for- 
est. It  swept  onward  and  onward,  fist  and  furious, 
like  an  avalanche.  Every  hour  of  silence  behind 
was  ominous,  but  hours  were  precious  to  us.  Pio- 
neer bands  were  rushing  along  in  front  clearing  and 
repairing  our  single  road;  recon noi.sance  officers 
were  seeking  new  routes  for  a haven  of  rest  and 
safety.  The  enemy  was  in  the  rear,  pressing  on 
with  fearful  power.  He  could  press  our  flank,  work 
to  our  front,  cutting  off  our  retreat.  Would  such 
be  our  fate?  The  vanguard  had  passed  White  Oak 
Bridge,  and  had  risen  to  a fine  defensive  post 
flanked  by  White  Oak  Swamp,  where  part  of  the 
train  at  least  could  rest. 

Headquarters,  which  had  tarried  near  the  bridge, 
were  now  moved  two  miles  beyond.  Keys’  corps 
was  forward,  Sykes  was  guarding  our  flanks,  Mo- 
rell  was  moving  behind  Keyes,  Fitz  John  Porter 
stood  guard  around  the  camp.  Day  was  wasting 
away  ; an  awful  tumult  in  the  rear  as  if  the  elements 
were  contending,  had  been  moving  our  senses  with 
exquisite  power.  Foaming  steeds  and  pushed  riders 
dashed  into  camp.  You  could  see  baleful  firings  of 
cannon  flashing  against  the  dusky  horizon,  playing 
on  the  surface  of  the  evening  clouds  like  sharp  mag- 
netic lights.  Long  lines  of  musketry  vomited  their 
furious  volleys  of  pestilential  lead  through  the  forests, 
sweeping  scoresofbrave  soldiers  into  the  valley  of  the 
shadow  of  death.  Nothing  struck  me  so  keenly  dur- 
ing all' that  gloomy  day,  and  more  desolate  night,  as 
the  thinly  disguised  uneasiness  of  those  to  whom  the 
country  had  entrusted  its  fate.  It  was  well  that  sol- 
diers who  carry  muskets,  did  not  read  the  agony 
traced  upon  the  face  of  that  leader  whom  they  had 
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learned  to  love.  A few  in  that  gloomy  bivoauc folded 
their  arms  to  sleep,  but  most  were  too  exhausto^l  to  en- 
joy that  blessed  relief.  That  dreadful  tumult  but  a 
fews  short  miles  in  the  distance  raged  till  long  after 
the  whippoorwill  had  commenced  his  plaintive  song. 

THE  BATTLE  OF  SAVAGE  STATION. 

Morning  beamed  upon  us  again  brilliantly  but 
hotly.  The  enemy  had  not  yet  appeared  in  our 
front.  Sumner  had  brought  off  his  splendid  com- 
mand, Franklin  was  posted  strongly  on  the  south 
bank  of  White  Oak  Creek,  Heintzlernan  was  on  his 
left,  Keyes’  corps  was  moving  swiftly  to  the  James 
Eiver  down  the  Charles  City  and  Quaker  roads. 
Porter’s  and  part  of  Sumner’s  corps  were  following 
rapidly.  The  enemy  first  attacked  us  at  Orch.ird 
Station  near  Fair  Oaks,  in  the  morning,  but  were 
soon  driven  off.  At  about  noon  they  returned  in 
heavy  force  from  the  front  of  Richmond,  while  a 
strong  column  was  thrown  across  the  Chickahorniny 
at  Alexander’s  bridge,  near  the  railway  crossing. 
They  first  appeared  in  the  edge  of  the  woods  south 
of  Trent’s  Bluff,  and  opened  upon  our  column  on 
the  Williamsburg  road,  with  shell.  At  the  same 
time  they  trailed  a heavy  gun  upon  our  lines  from 
the  bridge  they  had  just  crossed.  They  still  em- 
ed  deluded  with  the  belief  that  Gen.  McClellan  in- 
tended to  retreat  to  the  Pamunkey,  and  all  day  long 
had  marched  heavy  columns  from  their  camps  in 
front  of  Richmond  across  New  Bridge  to  strengthen 
Jackson  still  more.  Happy  delusion. 

The  first  shells  exploded  around  and  over  the 
hospitals  at  Savage  Station,  but  it  is  just  to  say  that 
it  was  not  intentional.  They  next  opened  upon  a 
cluster  of  officers,  including  Sumner,  Sedgwick, 
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Eichardson,  Burns,  and  their  staffs,  missing  them 
fortunately,  but  covering  them  with  dust.  Our 
own  batteries  were  now  in  full  clamor,  and  both 
sides  handled  their  guns  skillfully.  The  object  ot 
the  enemy  seemed  to  be  to  break  our  right  center, 
and,  consequently  Burn’s  brigade  was  the  recipient 
of  the  principal  share  of  their  favor,  and  the  conflict 
became  one  of  the  sharpest  of  the  battles  on  Vir- 
ginia soil.  Two  companies  of  one  regiment  stam- 
peded. Gen.  Burns  flung  himself  across  their 
track,  waved  his  bullet-shattered  hat,  expostulated, 
exhorted,  entreated,  imprecated,  under  a storm  of 
lead,  and,  at  last,  throwing  his  hat  in  agony  and  de- 
spair upon  the  ground,  begged  them  to  rally  once 
more  and  preserve  themselves  aud  him  from  dis- 
grace. This  last  appeal  touched  them.  The  men 
wheeled  with  alacrity  and  fought  like  heroes  unti. 
the  carnage  ceased. 

Our  trains  had  now  passed  White  Oak  bridge. 
Such  an  achievement,  in  such  order,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, might  well  be  regarded  as  wonderful. 
The  retreat  was  most  ably  conducted.  Until  this 
day  (Monday)  the  enemy  seems  constantly  to  have 
operated  upon  the  supposition  that  our  army  was 
intending  to  retire  to  the  Pamunkey.  They  had 
been  deluded  into  this  belief  by  the  Seventeenth 
New  York,  and  Eighteenth  Ma.ssachusetts  regi- 
ments, together  with  part  of  the  First,  Second  and 
Sixth  regular  cavalry,  which  had  been  sent  out  to 
Old  Church  on  Thursday  morning  to  impress  the 
enemy  with  that  notion.  Par  parenthesis,  they 
retired  safely  to  Yorktown,  and  are  now  at  IMal- 
vern  Uill.  But  our  true  object  must  now  have 
become  apparent,  and  it  was  vitally  necessary 
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get  the  trains  through  before  the  enemy  would  push 
columns  down  the  Charles  City  contraband  New- 
market roads.  But  until  eight  o’clock  in  the  morn- 
ing we  had  no  ktiowledge  of  any  but  the  Quaker 
road  to  the  point  at  which  we  now  aimed,  Huron’s 
Landing  and  Malvern  Hill  in  Turkey  Bend.  Sharp 
recon  noisance,  however,  had  found  anotlier,  and 
soon  our  tremendous  fleet  was  sailing  down  the 
roads,  and  our  long  artillery  of  two  hundred  and 
fifty  guns  and  equipments  were  lumbering  after 
them  with  furious  but  orderly  speed. 

BATTLE  OF  WHITE  OAK  SWAMP. 

About  ten  o’clock  Gen.  McClellan  pushed  to  the 
river,  communicating  with  Commodore  Rogers,  and 
had  the  gunboat  fleet  posted  to  aid  us  against  the 
enemy.  The  cause  was  desperate,  but  it  was  a re- 
lief to  reach  the  river  where  we  could  turn  at  bay, 
with  our  rear  protected  by  the  James,  and  flanks 
partially  covered  by  gunboats.  Tidings,  however, 
had  been  received  that  the  enemy  was  pushing  rap- 
idly upon  us  in  several  columns  of  immense  num- 
bers, apparently  detetermined  to  crush  us,  or  drive 
us  into  the  river  that  night.  They  opened  fiercely 
with  shell  upon  Smith’s  division  at  White  Oak 
bridge. 

Long  before  this  our  vanguard  had  debouched 
from  the  road  into  the  field  before  Turkey  Bend, 
and  our  reserve  artillery  was  powerfully  posted  on 
Malvern  Hill,  a magnificent  bluff  covering  Hardin’s 
Landing,  where  uur  gunboats  were  cruising.  Here 
was  a glorious  prospect  Though  our  gallant  fel- 
lows were  bravely  holding  the  fierce  enemy  at  bay 
to  cover  the  swiftly  escaping  trains,  it  was  clear 
that  our  troubles  were  not  ended.  We  had  again 
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deceived  the  enemy  by  going  to  Turkey  Bend.  He 
had  imagined  that  we  were  marching  to  Newmarket, 
destined  to  a point  on  Cliff  Bottom  road  near  Fort 
Barling.  It  was  not  far  away,  and  the  enemy  was 
massing  his  troops  upon  us  on  the  left  and  on  our 
new  front,  for  when  we  arrived  at  Malvern  Hill 
the  wings  of  the  army,  as  organized,  were  reversed, 
Keyes  taking  the  right  and  Porter’s  corps  the  left 
as  we  faced  Richmond.  Our  line  now  described  a 
great  arch,  and  there  was  fighting  around  three- 
fourths  of  the  pari  meter. 

Gen.  McClellan,  who  had  already  communicated 
with  the  gunboats,  returned  from  the  front  to  Mal- 
vern Hill,  which  was  made  his  battle  headquarters, 
and  dispositions  for  a final  emergency  were  made. 
Fitz  John  Portei'  was  marched  from  the  valley 
under  the  hill  to  his  position  on  the  wmsteru  crest 
of  the  hill,  where  he  could  rake  the  plains  towards 
Richmond. 

Our  splendid  artillery  was  picturesquely  poised 
in  fim  shape  at  salient  points,  and  its  supports  were 
disposed  in  admirable  cover  in  hollows  between 
undulations  of  the  bluff.  Powerful  concentrating 
batteries  were  also  posted  in  the  center,  so  that,  to 
use  the  language  of  Col.  Sweitzer,  “we’ll  clothe 
this  hill  in  sheets  of  flame  before  they  take  it.” 

It  was  a magnificent  spectacle.  The  roar  of  com- 
bat grew  trernendous  as  the  afternoon  wore  away. 
There  was  no  time  then  nor  afterwards  to  ascertain 
dispositions  of  particular  organizations.  They  were 
thrown  together  wherever  emergency  demanded. 
White  Oak  bridge,  the  Quaker  road,  Charles  City 
road,  and  the  banks  of  Turkey  Creek  were  envel- 
oped in  flame,  iron  and  lead  crushing  through 
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forests  and  men  like  a destroying  pestilence.  A 
masked  battery,  which  had  opened  from  the  swamp 
under  Malvern  Hill,  began  to  prove  inconvenient 
to  Porter ; it  ploughed  and  crashed  through  some 
of  our  wagons  and  disturbed  groups  of  ofiicers  in 
the  splendid  groves  of  Malvern  mansion. 

The  gunboat  Gralena,  anchored  on  the  opposite 
side  of  Turkey  Island,  and  the  Arostook,  cruising 
at  the  head  of  the  island,  opened  their  ports  and 
played  their  awful  metal  into  the  rebel  cover  with 
Titanic  force.  Toward  sunset  the  earth  quivered 
with  the  terrible  concussion  of  artillery  and  huge 
explosions.  The  vast  areal  auditorium  seemed 
convulsed  with  the  commotion  of  frightful  sounds. 
Shells  raced  like  dark  meteors  athwart  the  horizon, 
crossing  each  other  at  eccentric  angles,  exploding 
into  deadly  iron  hail. 

The  forms  of  smoke  masked  warriors;  the  gleam 
of  muskets  on  the  plains  where  soldiers  were  dis 
engaged ; the  artistic  order  of  battle  on  Malvern 
Hill ; the  wild  career  of  wilder  horsemen  plunging 
to  and  fro  and  across  the  field,  formed  a scene  of 
exciting  grandeur.  In  the  forest,  where  eyes  did 
not  penetrate,  there  was  nothing  but  the  exhilera- 
ting  and  exhausting  spasm  of  battle.  Baleful  fires 
b]azed  among  the  trees,  and  death  struck  many 
shining  marks.  Our  haggard  men  stood  there  with 
grand  courage,  fighting  more  like  creatures  of 
loftier  mould  than  men.  Wearied  and  jaded,  and 
hungry  and  thirsty,  beset  by  almost  countless  foes, 
they  cheered  and  fought,  and  charged  into  the  very 
jaws  of  death,  until  veteran  soldiers  fairly  wept  at 
their  devotion. 

Oh,  friends!  could  you  realize  the  afflictions  of 
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the  past  five  da3's  3-011  would  almost  shed  tears  of 
blood.  Oh,  my  friends,  it  is  horrible  ! Horrible  to 
see  this  proud  army  so  wretchedl3^  pressed  upon, 
every  side,  destruction  threatening  wherever  we 
turn,  and  scarce  a hope  of  extrication  save  that 
which  is  born  of  despair.  Would  to  God  such  da3'S 
had  passed  away  forever.  Oh,  my  countr3MTien, 
you  cannot  comprehend  the  toils  and  trials  of  your 
devoted  soldiers.  Conflict  not  simply  with  soldiery, 
but  contention  against  insidious  thirst,  craving  ap- 
petite, enfeebling  heat,  overpowering  fatigue  ; and, 
after  fighting,  and  marching,  and  privations  by  day, 
and  sutferings  by  night,  and  fighting  by  days  suc- 
ceeding. nights  of  fighting,  and  harassing  vigils 
against  fresh  forces  hurled  upon  them  in  overpow- 
ering masses,  till  exhausted  nature  almost  sunk 
beneath  such  fearful  visitations,  to  be  pressed  to  the 
imminent  verge  of  despair,  was  almost  too  much  for 
human  nature  to  bear. 

The  soil  of  Virginia  is  now  sacred.  It  is  bathed 
with  the  reddest  blood  of  this  broad  land.  Every 
road  of  it,  from  upper  Chickahorniny  to  the  base  of 
Malvern  Hill,  is  crimsoned  with  blood.  The  dark 
forests — fitting  canopy  for  such  woeful  sacrifice — 
echo- with  the  wails  of  wounded  and  dying  men. 
There  is  a bloody  corpse  in  every  copse,  and  man- 
gled soldiers  in  every  thicket  of  that  ensanguined 
field. 

THE  BLUE  AND  THE  GKEY. 

By  the  flow  of  the  inland  river, 

Whence  the  fleets  of  iron  have  fled, 

Where  the  blades  of  the  grave-firass  quiver, 

Aslei-p  are  the  ranlcs  of  the  dead  ; 

Under  the  sod  and  the  dew. 

Waiting  the  judgment  day  ; 
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Under  the  one,  the  Blue  ; 

Under  the  other,  the  Grey. 

These  in  the  robings  of  glory. 

Those  in  the  gloom  of  defeat : 

All  while  the  battle  blood  gory. 

In  the  dusk  of  eternity  meet ; 

Under  the  sod  and  the  dew. 
Waiting  the  judgment  day  ; 

Under  the  laurel,  the  Blue, 

Under  the  willow  the  Grey. 

From  the  silence  of  sorrowful  hours 
The  desolate  mourners  go. 

Lovingly  laden  with  flowers 
Alike  for  the  friend  and  the  foe  ; 

Under  the  sod  and  the  dew. 
Waiting  the  judgment  day  ; 

Under  the  roses,  the  Blue  ; 

Under  the  lilies,  the  Grey 

So,  with  an  equal  splendor. 

The  morning  sun-rays  fall. 

With  a touch  impartially  tender. 

On  the  blossoms  blooming  for  all  ; 

Under  the  sod  and  ttie  dew. 
Waiting  the  judgment  day  ; 

Broidered  with  gold,  the  Blue  ; 
Mellowed  with  gold,  the  Grey. 

So,  when  the  summer  calleth. 

On  forest  and  field  of  grain. 

With  an  equal  murmur  falleth 
The  cooling  drip  of  rain  ; 

Under  the  sod  and  the  dew. 
Waiting  the  judgment  day; 

Wet  with  rain,  the  Blue; 

Wet  with  rain,  the  Grey. 

Sadly,  but  not  with  upbraiding. 

The  generous  deed  was  done; 

In  the  storm  of  the  years  now  fading, 
No  braver  battle  was  won; 

Under  the  sod  and  the  dew. 
Waiting  the  judgment  day; 
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Under  the  blossoms,  the  Blue; 

Under  the  Garlands,  the  Grey. 

No  more  shall  the  war-cry  sever, 

Or  the  winding  rivers  be  red; 

They  banish  our  anger  forever 

When  they  laurel  the  graves  of  our  dead! 

Under  the  sod  and  the  dew, 

Waiting  the  judgment  day; 

Love  and  tears  for  the  Blue; 

Tears  and  love  for  the  Grey. 

Dr.  Freeman,  a few  days  before,  brought  from  the 
White  House,  the  stores  which  had  been  sent  for 
us — large  boxes  of  drawers  and  shirts  and  bed- 
gowns, provisions  of  all  kinds,  chicken  soup  in  cans, 
preserved  fruits,  etc.,  which  of  course  fell  into  the 
enemy’s  hands — all  sent  by  the  Sanitary  Commis- 
sion. 

Dr.  Hancock  their  medical-director,  a native  of 
that  part  of  Virginia,  said  to  me  as  their  wounded 
were  brought  from  the  battle-field,  “ What  do  you 
think  of  yon  invaders 

“Please,  sir,  do  not  say  anything  to  me  upon  the 
subject ; all  I wish  is  to  leave  these  horrible  scenes. 
I have  already  witnessed  the  terrible  consequences 
of  this  fratricidal  war.  When  I came  to  nurse  I 
was  stout ; look  at  me,  I am  a mere  shadow  of  what 
I was.” 

Presently,  a Confederate  officer  dismounted,  beck- 
oned to  two  of  his  negro  servants  having  haversacks. 
The  General  surely  loved  his  soldiers,  for  he  had 
found  a box  in  which  was  closely  packed  in  tin  cans, 
our  condensed  milk.  A rebel  doctor  holding  up 
one,  and  reading  the  label,  he  cried  out,  “I  say. 
General,  see  what  the  Yankees  are  up  to.”  The 
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General  mounted,  and  so  did  his  negro  servants, 
and  quickly  disappeared  into  the  woods,  taking  all 
but  two  cans;  he  would  have  taken,  also,  both  of  our 
leathern  buckets,  had  I not  noticed ; he  had  given 
both  to  his  negroes,  when  I beckoned  to  Dr.  Dick- 
enson ; he  asked  him  to  leave  us  one  which  he  did. 
Our  warden,  who  was  convalescent,  knowing  what 
would  follow,  went  again  to  his  bed.  Still  the  bat- 
tle was  raging.  This  was  the  29lh.  Said  the  Sur- 
geon, “ I shall  be  compelled  to  have  your  tent  for 
Dr.  Freeman  and  myself,”  when  I began  to  nurse 
at  Liberty  Hall.  An  aged  gentleman  of  70  years. 
Dr.  Curti.s,  offered  me  an  apartment  at  his  house  to 
lodge,  before  Gen.  Franklin  and  staff  made  his  house 
their  headquarters.  This  gentleman  married  Presi- 
dent Tyler’s  sister.  He  was  alone,  with  none  but 
his  servants  ; he  had  sent  his  daughter  to  Richmond 
for  safety,  and  his  son  was  also  there. 

The  room  was  very  acceptable,  as  there  \yere  so 
many  ill  in  the  hospital  that  it  was  unsafe  for  one 
in  health  to  breathe  the  impure  atmosphere. 

Gen.  Martindale  then  made  this  house  his  head- 
quarters, as  his  brigade  was  held  in  reserve.  As  a 
battle  was  raging  at  Gaines’  Mills,  Gen.  McClellan 
sent  to  Dr.  Gaines  to  remove  his  family  further 
away,  as  his  house  would  be  shelled.  They  took 
refuge  at  Dr.  Curtin’s  house  on  the  hill,  and  I took 
refuge  at  a woman’s  house  near  the  hospital.  It 
was  of  this  family,  not  Mr.  Sidnor’s,  that  I occasion- 
ally bought  chickens  and  light  bread  for  our  sick 
soldiers. 

The  first  of  July  I occupied  a comfortable  room. 
It  was  Sunday.  Being  anxious  to  know  the  fate  of 
those  I loved  so  well.  I knew  I was  a prisoner, 
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and  yet  it  seemed  impossible.  However  I ventured 
to  go  to  a small  house,  half  a mile  distant,  having 
been  told  that'  it  was  a Federal  hospital.  Passing 
ofif  of  the  woman’s  farm  I came  out  by  the  road 
side,  and  seeing  some  grey  coats,  I stopped.  Said  I : 
“ You  are  a picket.” 

“ Oh,  no,  they  are  down  at  the  White  House.” 
“lam  what  you  Southerners  call  a Yankee.  I 
am  going  to  yonder  white  house.” 

“ Pass  on,”  said  the  soldier. 

I met  a Southern  ambulance.  The  driver  stopped 
and  I got  in.  I could  hear  no  news  from  the  army 
there.  As  tea  was  ready,  the  young  physician  in- 
vited me  to  partake.  The  Southern  ambulance 
returned  from  the  battle  field  with  their  wounded. 
I sat  beside  the  driver  and  went  to  this  pretended 
Union  woman’s  house 

She  was  so  insulting  after  my  return.  I had 
thought  I would  prefer  lying  under  the  canopy  of 
the  sky  than  to  be  near  a woman  who  had  so  many 
sides.  She  told  our  officers  that  her  husband  was 
pre.ssed  into  the  secession  service,  and  now,  as  the 
secessionists  had  then  gained  the  battle,  she  quickly 
changed  her  tune. 

At  breakfast  the  next  morning  there  were  fifteen 
rebel  soldiers.  The  oldest  one  could  not  have  seen 
more  than  twenty  summers.  They  were  in  the  full 
bloom  of  health.  The  one  I sat  beside,  his 
manners  were  polished.  I said,  “ you  are  from 
Georgia.” 

“ I am,”  he  replied,  “but  why  do  you  think  so?” 
“ I,  sir,  spent  a winter  in  Savannah  in  ’53,  and, 
meeting  the  planters,  I supposed  you  to  be  a son  of  a 
planter.” 
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“ I am,  and  the  Georgians  have  taken  all  before 
them  in  the  battle  that  has  been  fought  foi  several 
days  past.” 

“Well,  my  good  fellow,  you  do  not  know  the 
strength  of  the  North.  Your  army  cannot  last.” 

As  this  woman  valued  nothing  but  money,  I 
soon  discovered  that  she  was  full  of  evil  designs, 
and  that  I had  better  take  my  departure.  I called 
to  a little  black  boy  to  come  and  bring  my  carpet 
bag.  As  we  were  passing  to  our  (not  then  our’s) 
hospital  an  aged  black  man  came  tottering  up  to  us, 
saying,  “ please  marm  take  this  two-dollar  green- 
back— no  use  to  me  now,  I’se  so  sorry,  so  sorry.” 
“ You  had  better  keep  it,”  said  I. 

“ No,  no,  dat  woman  be  one  debil.  Yes,  I see 
she  is.  I is  in  such  trouble.  De  Lord  is  good. 
De  Lord’s  kind  to  dem  dat  lub  him.” 

It  was  raining  very  fast.  This  was  the  second  of 
July.  Night  came  and  I had  no  where  to  rest  but 
on  the  ground — not  even  a covering  for  my  head. 
The  Confederates  had  our  mess  tent  for  their  am- 
putating tent,  and  having  no  chloroform,  it  was 
exceedingly  painful  to  me  to  hear  their  poor 
soldiers’  screams  when  their  limbs  were  taken  off 
by  that  indefatigable  surgeon.  Dr.  Conrad,  formerly 
of  the  navy.  He  said  he  was  dismissed  from  the 
Federal  service ; he  was  constantly  at  his  work. 
He  threw  the  limbs  one  upon  another.  They  looked 
as  fair  as  an  infant’s.  The  doctor  looked  at  my 
pale  and  haggard  face.  Said  he,  “ I have  told 
some  of  our  idlers  to  get  a spade  and  bury  them. 
They  say  they  have  sought  but  cannot  find  one. 
Come  with  me,  I will  find  one.”  Soon  the  limbs 
found  a resting  place. 
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They  were  seven  days  bringing  their  wounded 
from  the  battle  field.  I was  only  a looker  on  as  all 
of  our  stores  fell  into  their  hands.  They  removed 
the  tattered  gray,  and  “ our  shirts,”  said  Dr. 
Hancock,  “ have  just  come  in  time.”  I went  up 
into  the  hospital,  and  oh,  how  changed  was  the  ap- 
pearance of  our  sick,  so  sad,  and  wearied  of 
sickness.  When  I arose  they  were  all  silent 

but  one  young  man  who  had  been  ill  some  months 
of  a slow  fever.  He  said  that  since  I had  been 
away  they  had  not  put  ati3’-  sugar  on  his  rice,  and 
only  a little — he  could  hardly  taste  it — in  his  tea. 
I took  a newspaper,  went  into  the  basement,  where 
the  cooking  was  done,  and  entered  the  pantry. 
There  was  some  sugar  left  in  the  barrel.  Looking 
at  the  young  officer  clad  in  gray,  I said,  “ this  is 
our  sugar,”  fiilled  the  paper,  went  up  where  some  of 
our  sick  were,  and  left  it  there. 

I said  to  Dr.  Dickenson,  “You  have  lost  your 
beautiful  black  horse”  (the  gray  coats  had  taken 
him.) 

“Yes,”  said  he,  “and  if  I can  get  it  back  I will 
willingly  give  five  hundred  dollars.” 

It  was  now  seven  P.  M.  I asked  Dr.  Hancock  if 
I could  have  a tent.  “ Yes,  but  1 will  not  have  it 
put  up  for  you,”  said  he.  So  I asked  a'  Dutch  nurse 
to  give  me  a new  bed  tick,  which  he  did.  Pres- 
ently the  old  doctor  said,  “ there’s  the  tent  poles,” 
and  very  soon  he  sent  two  men  to  put  up  the  tent. 
I laid  down  in  the  water  with  my  clothes  on,  but 
could  not  sleep.  I first  pinned  up  the  door  of  the 
tent;  very  soon  I heard  a voice  outside.  As  he 
opened  the  tent  he  said,  “there,  Yan/c,  is  a Yankee 
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blanket  for  you,”  and  he  threw  in  two  white  rose 
blankets. 

It  was  seven  o’clock  in  the  morning  when  Dr. 
Hancock  called  out:  “ There ’s  at  this  moment  an 
ambulance  going  to  Richmond.”  Instantly  I left 
the  tent.  The  rain  was  pouring  down  in  torrents. 
I entered  the  ambulance;  also,  a young  Confederate 
doctor;  the  Medical  Director,  seated  on  a white 
horse,  followed  in  the  rear.  A few  moments  pre- 
vious to  our  entering  the  city.  Dr.  Hancock  re- 
marked: ‘‘I  will  introduce  you  to  the  Provost 
Marshal.”  The  ambulance  at  length  stopped  in 
front  of  an  office  located  on  Franklin  street.  On 
entering  I was.  introduced  to  Oapt.  Ale.xander,  the 
Assistant  Provost  Marshal  of  the  S.  C.  A.  An 
inner  door  was  opened  by  a young  clerk,  who  said, 
politely,  “ Permit  me,  madam,  to  take  your  bonnet 
and  shawl.”  He  then  left,  and  in  a few  moments 
re-entered,  accompanied  by  a mulatto  girl.  Betsy 
invited  me  into  an  upper  chamber,  where  I soon 
rendered  myself  comfortable.  I asked  if  I could 
be  accommodated  with  breakfast.  Soon  a black 
boy  entered,  bearing  on  a tray  a cup  of  coffee,  a 
small  piece  of  beefsteak,  and  a piece  of  bread,  etc. 
Again  the  door  opened  ; a man  of  sandy  complex- 
ion addressed  me,  by  saying  “ Glen.  Winder’s  orders 
are  that  you  must  go  to  prison.”^ 

I replied  : “ When  I came  to  Richmond  I sup- 
posed I could  board  at  one  of  your  hotels;  pray, 
sir,  what  have  I done  that  I must  be  a captive  here, 
and  lodged  in  a prison.” 

After  detaining  the  gentleman  an  hour,  convers- 
ing upon  prison  life,  he  said:  “Madam,  I really  do 
not  desire  to  use  any  force  in  this  matter,  but  if 
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you  do  not  accompany  me  I shall  be  under  the  un- 
pleasant necessity  to  compel  you.” 

So  off  we  started ; and  little  Dick,  a black  boy, 
(a  prisoner  also),  carried  my  carpet-sack.  We  passed 
the  guards  at  the  front  door,  entered  the  hall,  and 
a few  steps  from  the  outer  door,  Mr.  Ward,  my 
escort,  rapped  on  the  door.  It  was  opened  by  a 
smiling,  lady-like  woman,  apparently  thirty  years 
old,  introducing  me  to  both  ladies — Mrs.  Scott  and 
Mrs.  Webster;  they  were  taking  their  coffee. 

My  head  ached  severely.  I asked  Mr.  Ward  if 
I could  have  a cup  of  strong  tea ; he  said  he  would 
send  in  the  Commissary.  Capt.  Abbott  appeared 
smiling;  he  left  to  get  the  tea;  he  was  absent  an 
hour,  but  the  tea  was  given  me.  I retired  to  ray 
cot,  but  not  to  rest.  Sleep  I could  not ; the  idea  of 
being  in  a room  with  iron  bars  across  the  sashes — 
the  idea  only,  was  indeed  painful  to  ray  mind.  The 
guard  outside  was  noisy-.  I arose,  opened  the  door — 
I discovered  the  key  was  on  the  inside — then  I felt 
raore  at  my  ease.  Those  confined  in  Castle  Godwin 
were  quite  young  straglers,  having  come  to  Kich- 
mond  from  the  battle-field;  some  of  them  spies. 
One,  a month  previous,  had  been  executed  ; it  seems 
cupidity  and  love  of  money  led  him  to  the  scaffold. 

Mr.  Webster  and  two  others  were  employed  as 
spies  to  carry  letters  across  the  lines.  But  this 
Webster  was  far  worse  than  the  traitor  Arnold. 
Not  satisfied  with  the  sums  he  received  from  the 
men  he  was  serving,  our  Unionists  employed  him 
also  to  bring  letters  to  Kichmond.  The  traitors  who 
betrayed  him  were  in  this  prison,  having  turned 
State’s  evidence  to  save  their  own  necks. 

July  \bth. — A middle-aged  man  rushed  through 
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the  hall,  screaming  “ I paid  four  dollars  and  a half 
for  having  my  hair  dyed  ; gentlemen,  I must  have 
some  soap  and  water  to  wash  it  off.  I have  come 
to  Jefferson  Davis  for  protection  ; I wish  to  appear 
in  my  true  colors;  I believe  in  State  rights,  and  if 
you  will  permit  me  to  have  an  interview  with 
Jefferson  Davis  I can  inform  him  what  course  to 
pursue  so  he  will  succeed.  I have  acted  as  Chap- 
lain and  was  taken  at  Fredericksburg,  and  instead 
of  telling  your  President  I am  here,  I have  been  in- 
carcerated in  this  wretched  prison.  My  name  is 
Capt.  Thunderbolt.”  After  uttering  these  words  he 
began  to  preach,  and  concluded  by  singing  a Meth- 
odist hymn  so  sonorous  that  a thunderbolt  would 
have  been  inaudible  in  comparison  to  the  voice  of 
the  old  Captain’s. 

“Now,  Madam,”  said  the  deputy  warden,  “ we 
will  resume  our  conversation  of  last  evening.  You 
say  we  are  not  an  established  government.  Why, 
we  have  our  President  and  our  Cabinet — it  is  true, 
with  closed  doors — and  all  that  is  necessary  for  a 
powerful  government.  Now,  Madam,  what  I re- 
gret is  that  your  people  have  been  so  rude  as  to 
blockade  our  ports,  so  that  we  cannot  give  our 
guests  any  coffee  or  tea,  or,  indeed,  any  of  the  lux- 
uries which  your  markets  afford.  But  the  time 
will  come — ” 

“Come,  Mr.  Allen,  you  are  building  castles  in 
the  air,”  said  I ; “ but  it’s  all  right  if  these  castles 
afford  you  happiness  ; but  the  time  will  come,  sir, 
when  you  all,  good  and  evil  among  you,  will  deeply 
regret  the  steps  you  have  taken.  I say  these  things ; 
these  sad  misfortunes  will  all  be  visited  upon  your 
lovely  women,  who  have  been  educated  to  believe 
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that  slavery  is  necessity’s  law  ; that  the  rich  and 
powerful  among  your  people  travel  from  one 
continent  to  another,  spending  their  money  freely 
which  was  gotten  by  the  hard  toil  of  the  poor 
slave.  I often  wonder,  yes,  with  astonishment,  that 
these  things  have  been  allowed  so  long.  Our 
Northern  friends  that  have  so  long  been  boasting  of 
their  great  philanthropy  and  love  for  the  colored 
race,  in  my  humble  opinion,  a half  a century  ago 
should  have  purchased  them  and  set  them  free.  As 
I happen  to  be  acquainted  with  many  Charleston 
merchants,  natives  of  Boston,  that  were  very  poor 
in  money  when  first  I paid  a visit  to  Charleston, 
South  Cari-dina,  in  ’12;  a few  years  elapsed,  and 
they  had  become  slaveholders  and  owners  there  and 
were  dealers  in  slaves,  and,  of  course,  among  the 
planters  not  respected.  How  inconsistent  is  human 
nature,  despising  the  very  trade  that  gave  them 
power.  As  my  sister  and  daughter  were  on  their 
way  to  Europe  for  the  purpose  of  having  her  hus- 
band’s works  republished  in  London,  and  a party 
of  friends  visiting  Charleston,  I accompanied  them. 
Said  Fitz  Greene  Halleck,  ‘you  cannot  long  remain 
in  a slave  country  and  be  happy.’  So  it  proved  to 
be,  and  I returned  ere  the  winter  had  passed.  Not 
the  Southern  families,  that  generation  after  genera- 
tion had  come  and  gone,  but  northern  familes  and 
others  from  Europe,  who  were  their  cruel  task 
masters. 

“But  let  us  draw  a veil  over  the  past  forever! 
And,  remembered  no  more,  would  to  Heaven  I 
could  obliterate  from  my  memory  what  my  eyes 
witnessed  in  an  English  family,  where  our  party 
boarded.  Oh,  God  ! it  seems  that  in  Charleston,  S. 
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G.,  the  incarnate  fiend  was  let  loose  in  the  breasts 
of  beings  called  women. 

“ No,  no,  Mr.  Allen;  for  one  I am  no  meddler; 
but  most  probably  all  these  things  may  prove  the 
greatest  good  for  future  generations,  that  will  rise 
up  and  bless  us.  Permit  me  to  make  one  request: 
let  us  talk  no  more  upon  the  division  of  the  United 
States,  or  upon  slavery.  I would  not  entice  away 
or  meddle  with  your  slaves.  But,  sir,  if  there  is  a 
merciful  God,  He  hath  said  He  will  do  all  his  pleas- 
ure. He  hath  declared  all  shall  know  him,  from 
the  least  to  the  greatest.  Then  we  shall  be  free  in- 
deed. He  hath  also  declared  that  every  knee  shall 
bow,  and  every  tongue  confess,  that  ‘I  am  Lord 
to  the  glory  of  God  the  Father.’  ” 

Said  I to  the  Warden,  “You  certainly  have  ser- 
vants enough  to  keep  the  prisoners  rooms  clean ; 
why  is  it  they  are  not  ordered  to  do  so  ?” 

Yesterday  Capt.  Thunderbolt  sought  and  found 
a large  iron  kettle.  What  he  was  about  to  do,  I 
did  not  know,  but  I very  soon  saw  his  purpose 
was  to  clean  his  wearing  apparel.  He  washed  and 
boiled  them,  and  then  strung  a line  across  the  yard 
for  them  to  dry.  Presently  one  of  the  young  pris- 
oners came,  took  off  his  only  shirt,  and  rinsed  it, 
poor  youug  soldier,  and  hung  it  beside  the  old  Cap- 
tain’s. 

I burst  into  tears.  It  was  two  o’clock — the  hour 
for  dinner.  Soon  Captain  Alexander  entered.  His 
usual  custom  was  to  salute  me  by  saying,  “good 
morning,  Yank,”  to  which  I would  playfully  reply, 
“good  rr^^rning,  Secesh;”  but  seeing  me  weeping, 
and  supposing  that  something  unpleasant  had  oc-. 
curred,  asked  me  if  I had  been  insulted. 
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“No,”  said  I,  “Southern  men  do  not  insult  ladies; 
but  I must  leave  this  prison — I have  been  here  too 
long  already.  Just  look,  seated  out  on  an  old  lad- 
der all  day  in  the  heat  of  the  sun’s  rays — your 
wholesale  merchants  placed  there,  gun  in  hand,  to 
watch  those  runaway  boys  who  have  left  their  reg- 
iments. What  do  your  o-wn  editors  write  about 
the  matter  ?” 

“ Well',  Madam,  we  must  obey  orders,”  said  he. 

“ Captain,”  I replied,  “ I almost  doubt  your  sin- 
cerity to  your  cause.  I see  you  are  as  true  as  steel, 
but  I sometimes  feel  that  you  are  not  a secessionist 
at  heart.  And  I must  see  your  young  men  suffer- 
ing— boys  of  fifteen  and  sixteen  compelled  to  fight, 
and  their  aged  parents,  who  are  too  old  to  handle  a 
musket,  must  be  teamsters. 

“ Leave  here  ? Yes,  I must  do  something  lawless, 
and  then  make  my  escape.  ' Go  I will.” 

“We  have  been  lenient,  and  have  not  treated 
you  as  a prisoner,”  said  the  Captain ; “ why  do  you 
complain  ?” 

“I  wish  to  ascertain  the  particulars  of  those 
whom  I have  cared  for,  sir,”  I rejoined.  “Those 
who  have  been,  and  are  yet  true  to  our  flag.” 

“Well,  Madam,  all  I regret  is  that  we  joined  our 
sister  States  in  asserting  that  we  were  out  of  the 
Union;  what  I regret  most  is  that  we  did  not  fight 
for  our  rights  under  the  old  flag!" 

It  was  unlawful  to  sell  wine  or  ardent  spirits  in 
the  City  of  Richmond.  When  the  secret  sellers 
were  discovered  their  liquor  was  confiscated,  and 
some  of  it  taken,  for  safe  keeping,  to  the  Provost 
Marshals. 

An  officer  had  arrested  a respectable  looking  per- 
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sonage  for  selling  whisky.  He  was  ushered  into 
the  mess  room,  where  dinner  was  on  the  table,  and 
he  was  asked  to  dine.  He  joined  us.  After  dinner 
he  opened  his  pocket  book  to  pay  for  his  meal. 
Said  the  clerk,  “put  your  money  back.  We  don’t 
take  pay  here.” 

Whisky,  when  sold  in  Richmond,  was  ten  dollars 
per  quart.  Not  one  glass  was  sold.  If  any  one 
was  known  to  sell  it  they  were  brought  to  this 
prison,  and  all  their  liquor  confiscated.  A demi- 
john was  brought  in  by  the  commissary  and  locked 
up  in  a trunk.  A few  mornings  after  this  Captain 
Abbott  came  in,  accompanied  by  some  soldiers. 
He  turned  the  key  in  the  door.  I looked  round  to 
see  why.  As  he  unlocked  the  trunk,  saying,  “you 
are  in  the  secret,”  he  filled  the  soldiers’  canteens 
and  gave  each  one  a drink.  Looking  up,  there 
stood  three  of  them  with  our  soldiers’  canteens  by 
their  sides.  Owing  to  Gen.  McClellan’s  repulse 
and  their  success,  all  our  stores  fell  into  their  hands. 

The  next  day  Mr.  Ward  called,  accompanied  by 
a lady.  I was  introduced  to  Mrs.  Baxter.  Said  be, 
“another  Yankee  prisoner.”  I saw  at  once  that 
she  was  not  a Northern  woman.  I felt  a little 
vexed  at  the  intru.sion,  for  I knew  her  visit  was 
only  one  of  idle  curiosity.  I asked  the  lady  to  be 
seated.  She  refused.  In  the  course  of  our  con- 
versation she  remarked  that  their  course  was  only 
opposing  a set  of  tjwants.  As  she  turned  to 
leave,  I said,  “ hear  me  one  moment  longer.  Madam; 
had  I been  guilty  of  your  conduct,  as  was  known 
in  the  City  of  Washington,  had  the  people  impris- 
oned me  in  a cell,  it  would  have  been  no  less  than 
what  I deserved.” 
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At  two  o’clock  Captain  Alexander  entered.  Said 
I,  “ Captain,  do  you  keep  a menagerie ; if  so,  pray 
let  me  share  in  the  profits.  I,  sir,  do  not  desire 
publicity  here  or  anywhere  else.  I am  not  to  be 
caged  to  be  a gazing  .stock  for  any  of  your  women. 
If  she  had  possessed  one  particle  of  refinement  and 
humanity  in  her  nature  she  would  not  have  come 
here  to-day.” 

“Mrs.  Baxter  has  solicited  me  time  and  again  to 
bring  her  here  to  see  you,  and  as  often  have  I re- 
fused,” said  the  Captain. 

I then  mentioned  the  words  I had  .said  to  her. 
He  smiled,  and  said  that  I had  served  her  right  for 
her  idle  curiosity. 

Mrs.  Baxter  and  also  Mrs.  Greenough  were  both 
imprisoned  for  several  months  in  the  old  capitol 
prison  for  giving  utterance  to  incendiary  language, 
and  riding  about  displaying  Confederate  flags,  but 
had  then  been  released,  and  were  now  both  in 
Eichmond.  Mrs.  Baxter  was  nursing  the  soldiers 
in  their  hospitals. 

The  week  passed  slowly  away  and  I could  hear 
no  news  from  our  army.  But  I was  permitted  to 
write,  my  letters  being  L'ft  unsealed  for  the  military 
Governor  to  read  ere  they  were  mailed. 

“Good  news  for  you,”  said  Mr.  Ward,  as  he  en- 
tered the  room.  “ You  are  to  leave  for  Old  Point 
to-morrow.”  In -the  evening  Captain  Alexander 
and  his  officers  and  my  guard  met.  I must  say  that 
I was  treated  with  kinde.ss  by  all.  I felt  thankful 
that  I was  permitted  to  return  to  Washington.  The 
Provost  Marshal  requested  Mr.  Allen  to  bring  a 
hackney  coach  and  accompany  me  to  Libbey  pris- 
on, there  to  wait  a few  moments  until  Captain  Tur- 
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ner  returned  from  Belle  Isle,  as  he  was  exchanging 
prisoners. 

The  prisoners  were  exchanged.  Those  poor  ema- 
ciated soldiers  left  Libbej  prison.  We  were  all 
placed  in  a baggage  car.  The  officer  apologized, 
and  said  that  straw  was  scarce  then  in  Virginia,  or 
he  would  have  had  some  put  in  the  bottom  of  the  car 
for  the  sick  prisoners. 

We  soon  reached  Old  Point.  The  government 
transport  Louisiana  was  already  there  waiting  to 
receive  us.  How  changed  those  pallid  faces.  The 
matron  of  the  steamer  sat  at  the  entrance  of  the 
cabin  writing  in  a blank  book,  the  name  of  each 
soldier  as  they  passed  into  the  cabin.  Each  one 
was  put  into  the  bath,  boxes  of  clothing  opened, 
and  those  sick  prisoners’  rags  went  sailing  down  the 
James  river,  and  new  shirts  and  drawers  took  their 
places  upon  their  attenuated  forms,  and  all  who 
were  able  to  be  on  deck  were  there.  Said  a young 
soldier,  pointing  to  the, stars  and  stripes  floating  in 
the  breeze,  “ How  pleased  we  all  are  to  see  again 
the  glorious  old  flag.”  Our  transport  soon  arrived 
at  Harrison’s  Landing. 

The  scenery  on  each  side  of  the  James  river  is 
embowered  with  heavy  woodland,  which  has  a 
pleasing  effect  upon  the  waters.  How  calm  and 
beautiful;  the  gunboats  gliding  to  and  fro,  and 
the  transports  lazily  floating  all  around.  At  Har- 
rison’s Landing  were  a few  tents  on  the  margin  of 
the  river,  the  soldiers  passing  and  looking  anxious- 
ly at  us,  whilst  others  were  calling  and  inquiring 
of  their  different  regiments.  Our  array,  or  what 
was  left  of  it  after  the  seven  days’  battle,  was  loca- 
ted some  little  distance  from  the  landing.  As  our 
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steamer  glided  down  Chesapeake  Bay  we  stopped 
and  left  many  of  our  sick  at  an  academy  on  a 
beautiful  bluff,  which  was  then  used  as  a hospital 
for  our  soldiers.  We  then  sailed  on  to  Fortress 
Monroe. 

The  surgeon  sent  his  papers  to  the  medical  direct- 
or, and  all  business  was  dispatched.  But,  sad  to 
tell,  those  soldiers  who  were  able  to  sit  up  were 
sent  to  an  old  barge  in  the  bay,  and  there  left,  as 
another  battle  was  expected.  The  men  bound  to 
New  York  received  their  passes  at  Fortress  Monroe 
and  took  passage  on  board  of  the  mail  steamer 
Georgiana. 

Ho  wdelightful  the  change  now  we  were  on  board, 
where  were  many  cheerful  ladies  who  had  been  to 
visit  their  sons  and  husbands  at  Harrison’s  Landing. 
They  told  me  some  had  been  slightly  wounded,  but 
at  the  retreat  of  Gen.  McClellan  had  got  safely 
there  with  the  army.  Stopping  at  Baltimore,  I 
called  upon  Col.  Belger  for  a pass  for  New  York. 

We  arrived  at  New  York  with  cheerful  feelings 
to  know  that  our  lives  were  spared  to  once  more  see 
the  familiar  city.  The  convalescent  officers  took 
passage  immediately  in  the  cars  for  New  York  for 
their  homes,  they  having  been  allowed  several  days 
furlough. 

I ascertained  that  my  brother  had  returned  to 
New  York  to  reside,  and  that  my  aged  mother  had 
accompanied  his  family.  I therefore  called  to  again 
bid  farewell  to  my  mother,  and  in  a few  days  took 
passage  on  board  the  steamer  Orizaba  for  Aspin- 
wall.  On  the  Pacific  side  I took  the  Golden  Age, 
commanded  by  Captain  Hudson. 

Glad  indeed  was  I to  leave  the  heart-rending 


scenes  which  I had  witnessed  in  the  war.  Oh,  the 
horrors  of  war.  I again  bade  adieu  to  the  land 
that  gave  me  birth  to  visit  a land  of  peace.  As 
Longfellow  writes : 

I hear  even  now  the  infinite  fii-e  chorus, 

The  cries  of  agony,  the  endless  groan 

Which,  through  the  ages  that  have  gone  before  us. 

In  long  reverberations  reach  our  own. 

The  tumult  of  each  sacked  and  burning  village  ; 

The  shout  that  every  prayer  for  mercy  drowns  ; 

The  soldier  revels  in  the  midst  of  pillage. 

The  wail  of  famine  in  beleaguered  towns. 

The  bursting  shell,  the  gateway  wrenched  asunder. 

The  rattling  musketry,  the  clashing  blade. 

And  ever  and  anon,  in  tones  of  thunder, 

The  diapason  of  the  cannonade. 

Were  half  the  power  that  fills  the  world  with  terror. 

Were  half  the  wealth  bestowed  on  camps  and  courts. 
Given  to  redeem  the  human  mind  from  error, 

There  were  no  need  of  arsenals  nor  forts. 

The  warrior’s  name  would  be  a name  abhorred. 

And  every  nation  that  should  lift  again 
Its  hand  agamst  a brother,  on  its  forehead 
Would  wear  forevermore  the  curse  of  Cain, 

On  a sunny  afternoon  I crossed  the  bay  to  visit 
San  Antonio.  While  there  I saw  a little  white 
cottage  for  sale  on  the  margin  of  the  water.  I re  > 
turned  to  San  Francisco,  and  in  the  evening  a party 
of  ladies  and  gentlemen  entered  the  parlor,  and  in 
the  course  of  conversation  my  theme  was  upon  the 
little  cottage.  Said  one  of  the  party,  “ as  you  have 
served  your  country  in  her  struggle,  you  must  have 
the  cottage.  To  begin  with,  I will  subscribe  so 
much.”  Another  said,  “ I will,  also.”  Time  passed 
and  I had  sufficient  to  pay  for  the  cottage,  but  after 
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due  reflection,  I concluded  to  change  the  programme 
and  build  a girls’  seminary  at  one  of  the  romantic 
points  of  land  on  this  coast.  I will  here  write  the 
names  of  those  who  made  the  proffer : 

Dr.  Harris,  T.  Starr  King,  H.  H.  Toland,  Col. 
Drum,  U.  S.  A.,  Dr.  Sharkey,  Samuel  J.  Hensley, 
and  others.  I called  upon  Dr.  Toland.  The  inde- 
fatigable physician  sat  writing,  surrounded  by  his 
numerous  patients,  serving  each  one  in  due  order, 
in  his  quiet  and  dignified  manner,  assisted  by  two 
students.  Passing  out  in  the  hall  I stopped  a mo- 
ment to  say  a word  or  two  to  Mr.  Kote,  the  untir- 
ing and  faithful  druggist.  Said  he,  “ talking  yet?” 
I replied,  “ who  will  complain  if  we  do  not  slander 
our  neighbors  ?” 


DESCRIPTION  OF  MORMON  LIFE. 

Leaving  California  about  two  years  since  for  the 
purpose  of  lecturing  and  raising  means  to  finish  a 
house,  which  I purposed  to  use  for  a Seminary,  I 
crossed  the  Sierras.  Parties  who  have  visited 
Washoe  need  no  description  of  the  awful  and  sub- 
lime grandeur  of  the  route;  to  those  who  have  not 
seen  the  snow-capped  summits  of  the  California 
mountains,  words  cannot  paint  their  grandeur.  Two 
thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea  the  air  be 
comes  rarified,  the  breathing  becomes  free,  and  the 
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whole  system  undergoes  an  energetic  change.  The 
route  from  Dutch  Flat  to  Donner  Lake  is  danger- 
ously picturesque.  The  stagecoach  in  many  places 
running  on  the  edge  of  a precipice  elevated  some 
1500  feet  above  a direct  fall.  The  eye  and  brain 
become  dizzy  on  looking  down  the  fearful  avalanche. 
Tall  pine  trees  grow  with  accurate  precision  until 
they  are  lost  or  look  dwarfish  amidst  the  rocks. 
The  river  in  the  valley  looks  like  a silver  thread 
noiselessly  flowing  to  some  outlet  washing  the  feet 
of  these  hoary  mountains.  The  trip  from  Austin  to 
Salt  Lake  is  without  much  interest,  the  travel  being 
through  alkali  plains.  Arriving  at  Salt  Lake  I call- 
ed upon  Mr.  Stenhouse,  the  proprietor  and  editor  of 
the  Daily  Telegraph,  soliciting  him  to  publish  an 
item  in  his  paper  announcing  my  arrival,  and  that 
I intended  to  give  readings  and  concerts  during  my 
stay,  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  me  in  building  a 
house  which  I intended  for  a girls’  seminary.  He 
received  me  politely,  and  introduced  me  to  the  man- 
ager of  the  theatre,  Mr.  Hiram  Clawson.  During 
our  interview  I asked  this  gentleman  if  he  would 
favor  me  by  introducing  me  to  their  President,  Brig- 
ham Young.  In  a few  days  he  called  upon  me  at 
my  hotel,  and  accompanied  me  to  the  President’s 
residence  ; he  being  the  son-in-law  of  Mr.  Young  I 
was  received  without  formality.  In  a few  days  af- 
ter I received  a note  from  Mr.  Caine,  the  stage  man- 
ager, desiring  me  to  read  on  Thursday  evening. 

By  reference  to  our  theatrical  advertisement  it 
will  be  seen  that  Mrs.  F.  , a lady  of  literary  repu- 
tation in  California,  will  to-morrow  evening  appear 
at  the  theater,  and  between  the  plays  give  a read- 
ing from  the  poets,  selecting  Hazor  in  the  Wilder- 
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ness,  a beautiful  Biblical  poem,  the  Chief  of  Ilazor, 
bj.  the  eminent  poet,  Faiffield.  To  this  latter  and 
lamented  child  of  genius  Mrs.  F.  stands  in  the  light 
of  sister-in-law,  and  will,  as  a consequence,  feel  a 
natural  inspiration  in  the  subject  she  has  chosen. 

We  learn  that  Mr.s.  F.  is  engaged  in  building  a 
young  ladies’  academy  at  Alameda  City,  California, 
and  she  hopes  by  future  readings  to  realize  a finan- 
cial success  adequate  in  part  to  the  completion  of 
her  laudable  enterprise. 

The  management  of  the  theater  have  kindly  con- 
sented to  give  Mrs.  F.  this  opportunity  of  appear- 
ing before  the  public,  and  we  trust  it  will  aid  her 
as  above  mentioned. 

Wednesday^  November  2\st,  1866. — The  curtain 
rose,  and  I walked  slowly  upon  the  stage.  I knew 
there  were  in  the  parquette  gentlemen  who  were 
critics.  I wondered  would  I be  praised  or  censured, 
but  I had  not  long  to  dwell  upon  doubt.  I advanced 
towards  the  footlights ; the  applause  from  all  parts 
of  the  house  was  encouraging.  I acknowledge  I 
was  somewhat  embarrassed,  there  were  so  many  be- 
fore me ; besides,  I was  not  well  that  night,  and  I 
deemed  it  impolitic  to  postpone  the  reading.  After 
reading  the  poem  the  house  resounded  again  with 
applause.  Boquets  of  flowers  were  thrown  from 
the  boxes.  The  curtain  fell  and  rose  again.  I 
began  to  read  this  elegant  poem.  I will  give  you 
an  extract : 

THE  CHIEF  OF  RAZOR. 

O’eb  Tabor's  height  and  Ezilraelou’s  plain 
Tlie  morn  is  breaking  with  a silvery  swell 
Of  light,  so  beautiful  that  it  doth  float 
In  the  blest  air,  like  broatliiug  poeti-y. 
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The  mountain  breeze  comes  o’er  the  dewy  flowers 
With  all  the  freshness  and  elysian  bloom 
Of  the  young  heart  expanding — (Oh  ! how  soon 
To  catch  the  fatal  leprosy  of  guilt  !) 

When  its  first  thoughts  run  wild  in  glorious  di-eams 
Of  Fairyland  or  Paradise  ; and  birds 
Of  rainbow  plumage  lift  on  high  their  songs, 

Whose  mellow  music  breathes  deep  joy  and  love. 
Along  the  mossy  bank,  o’er  rugged  shelves 
And  sunny  pebbles,  leaps  the  living  brook, 
Eejoicing  in  the  dayspring,  while  it  drinks 
The  earliest  glory  of  the  sunlight’s  gush  ; 

And  the  sweet  face  of  nature  wears  a smile 
Of  beauty  like  the  image  of  its  God. 

Thy  glorious  Temple,  Heaven  ! thy  matchless  works 
Why  should  the  evil  enter  '?  why  the  voice 
Of  wailing  rise — the  hollow  groan  of  death — 

The  savage  shriek  of  carnage  ? Why  should  blood 
Stain  the  rich  soil  that  giveth  life  to  flowers. 

And  mingle  with  the  sunny  lowland  rill. 

Whose  music  tells  of  quietness  and  love  ? 

Alas  ! that  man,  whose  hours  are  very  brief. 

Should  seek  to  check  the  race  that  soon  must  end  I 

The  roar  of  battle  sunk  to  hollow  moans 
Far  o’er  the  reeking  field  and  fast  he  fled. 

The  haughty  Chief  of  Hazor,  Sisera, 

From  his  benetted  chariot,  and  alone. 

Like  a shunn’d  leper,  held  his  rapid  way 
Through  the  dark  woods  of  Tabor.  Ne’er  before 
Had  Jabin’s  captain  quailed,  though  fearless  foes 
And  mighty  had  come  down  upon  his  host. 

Like  an  unbroken  cataract  ; but  now 
The  hero  fled  in  panic  haste,  and  oft 
He  shudder’d  as  he  heard  the  victor  shout 
Behind  ; and  then  his  proud  o’ermastered  heart 
Fell  in  his  bosom  like  the  purple  haze 
Upon  the  desert  pilgrim,  while  he  thought 
That  spear  and  oxgoad  had  availed  against 
His  archers,  clad  in  armor,  and  the  strength 
Of  iron  chariots,  drawn  by  barbed  steeds. 

It  is  a bitter  thing  to  see  the  pride 
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Of  a high  spirit  thus  cast  down  and  crush’d 
Beneath  the  darkness  of  its  destiny  ; 

The  toil  of  years  repaid,  in  one  dark  hour, 

By  scorn  and  infamy  ; the  patient  thought 
The  watching  and  the  weariness — the  brunt 
Of  battle  and  the  countless  woes  of  war 
All  borne  in  vain  ; the  lofiy  consciousness 
Of  high  deserving  mantled  o’er  with  shame  ; 

And  he,  who  long  hath  been  the  battlement 
Of  his  adoring  counti-y — in  whose  eye 
The  King  hath  read  the  oracles  of  war — 

Whose  serried  falchion,  like  a glorious  star, 

Hath  lighted  oft  the  path  of  victory. 

In  one  brief  hour  dethron’d  from  men’s  esteem, 

And  driven  forth  from  his  own  place  of  pride— 

An  outcast — with  a price  upon  his  head  ! 

Dark  was  the  soul  of  Sisera  ! His  King 
Had  gazed  upon  him  with  an  e3^e,  whose  light 
Had  shed  its  glory  o’er  his  path  ! his  brow 
Had  gleamed  with  victor  radiance  o’er  the  Chief  ; 

And  higher  honors  marked  his  last  farewell. 

The  hoary  seer  of  Ashtaroth  had  blessed 
The  warrior  when  he  parted  for  the  fight ; 

Maidens  had  scattered  roses  in  his  path. 

And  beardless  boys  before  his  war-horse  run, 

Shouting  the  name  of  Sisera  ! and  now — 

Nor  slain  nor  victor  ! thus  before  the  foe. 

The  sons  of  herdmen,  huri-j-ing  like  a bann’d 

And  outlawed  thief  ! The  Chief  had  recked  of  death 

And  feared  it  not ; he  had  not  thought  of  this ! 

Alas  ! he  knew  not.  till  this  hour,  how'  much 

The  human  heart  may  bear — how  darldy  work 

The  mysteries  of  destiny — how  low 

The  loftiest  maj’  be  humbled,  and  the  best 

Stained,  spurned  and  branded — sealed  and  garnered  up 

To  meet  the  doom  their  pride  seeks  not  to  shun  ! 

The  mists  of  morn  still  lingered  in  the  vale. 

That  skirted  the  deep  base  of  Tabor’s  height  ; 

And  hurriedly,  through  the  dark  mazes  of,  the  wood. 
Ho  fled  and  threw  aside  his  casque  and  spear 
And  mail  of  many  shekels,  for  his  strength 
Had  sunk  in  the  wild  battle,  where  he  wrought 
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The  last  deeds  of  his  high  renown — and  now 
What  more  could  proven  arms  avail  the  Chief  ? 

His  glorious  name  was  lost — his  honor  soiled — 

His  proud  king’s  curse  hung  o’er  him — and  he  heard 
Low  lurking  catamites,  around  the  throne, 

Whisper  disgrace  and  craven  treachery  ! 

Stung  by  the  thought,  he  broke  his  gory  sword, 

And  threw  the  blade  dishonored  in  the  brook. 

But  kept  the  jewelled  hilt,  for  there  were  words 
And  names  of  glorious  import  graven  there  ! 

He  paused  not  e’en  to  quaff  the  lucid  stream, 

Or  bathe  his  burning  forehead — ^but  kept  on — 

The  mighty,  though  the  fallen  Sisera  ! 

The  warrior  came  to  Jael’s  tent.  His  limbs 
Were  weary,  and  his  mighty  frame  grew  weak  ' 

In  the  despairing  sickness  of  his  heart. 

With  a fair  faithlessness,  the  subtle  wife 
Of  Heber  wooed  the  warrior  from  his  path. 

Who  nothing  craved  but  safety  and  a cup 
Of  water  from  the  fountain  that  gushed  forth 
Amid  the  palm-grove,  in  whose  centre  stood 
The  Kenite’s  tent — upon  the  border  land. 

And  he  lay  down  within  ; the  beaded  dew 
Of  his  soul’s  agony  hung  on  his  brow, 

The  arrow’s  bloody  path  was  o’er  his  breast. 

That  heaved  as  it  would  burst  in  the  wild  war 
Of  master  passions — blasted  pride,  and  shame 
That  gasped  for  vengeance — and  revenge  that  quailed 
Before  disgrace — and  mocked  the  heart  it  seared. 

The  .®ltna  of  the  bosom  never  sleeps  ! 

The  fever  of  wild  enterprise — the  rush. 

The  roar  of  strife — the  speed  of  hot  pursuit 
Or  breathless  flight,  fill  the  proud  heart  with  power 
Even  when  the  glory’s  lost — but  when  the  pause 
Follows,  and  the  discerning  mind  beholds 
The  universal  ruin — the  wild  waste 
Of  all  its  honors — the  disgrace,  despair, 

And  desolation — it  doth  sink  to  sleep. 

The  oblivion  of  all  hope,  all  human  fear. 

The  only  blessedness  not  reft  away, 

Like  a sweet  child  that  knoweth  not  a care. 

Though  allied  to  the  invaders  of  their  rich  ■ 
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And  pleasant  heritage — their  ancient  lot — 

Yet  Heber  long  had  floimshed  'nealh  the  smile 
Of  Hazor’s  king — nor  wi-ong  had  he  sustained, 

Nor  injury  in  word  or  deed.  His  days 
Had  glided  on  in  peace  since  he  had  dwelt 
In  Harosheth  of  the  nations,  and  his  tent 
Had  found  due  honour  in  the  wildest  strife. 

Nor  had  the  deepest  want  unjustly  snatched 
An  ewe  lamb  from  his  flock. — But,  thro’  all  times 
The  open  heart,  the  ready  hand  hath  wi-ought 
AVoe  to  the  giver,  and  confiding  truth 
Received  a dark  reward  ! Like  a fair  tree. 

The  evil  flourish  to  a reverend  age — 

The  good  wear  out  their  strength  in  early  youth 
And  perish — and  their  memories  are  forgot ! 

— It  is  a sickening  task  to  look  abroad 
This  dark  and  evil  world  ! high  hearts  must  bleed 
Beneath  the  torture — generous  feelings  turn 
To  anguish  neath  the  infliction  of  the  vile. 

And  the  proud  power  of  thought  becomes  a curse 
Amid  the  meshes  of  men’s  villanies  ! 

Thus  it  hath  ever  been — and  Heaven’s  great  name 
Must  bear  the  dark  reflection  of  man’s  deeds, 

For  with  its  holiness  he  covereth  them. 

The  warrior  slumbered  deepl)^ — and  the  folds 

Of  his  dark  mantle  quiver’d  as  the  breath 

Rushed  forth,  like  a wild  torrent,  from  a heart 

Weary  and  worn  and  tried  and  broken  now 

"WTien  its  proud  pulse  throbbed  deepest.  The  Orient  m 

Was  beautiful  as  dreams  of  other  realms  ; 

The  palm  was  full  of  music,  and  the  pine 
Sent  up  mysterious  melodies  ; the  hues 
Of  the  rich  lotus  and  bright  aloe  glowed, 

"WTiile  from  the  soft  green  vale  the  mellow  aii- 
Stole  through  the  tent  and  breathed  upon  the  brow 
Of  Sisera  as  he  slept ! 

Jael  drew  near 

With  feathery  footsteps,  like  a guilty  thing. 

And  listened  as  she  bent  o’er  the  dark  Chief. 

Her  starting  eye  did  wander  in  wild  fear, 

A demon  light  was  on  her  brow — her  lips 
Had  that  compression,  which  implies  resolve 
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Of  something  terrible  ; upon  her  cheek, 

’Mid  corselike  paleness,  sat  the  hectic  spot 
Of  the  assassin — from  the  accusing  heart 
A fearful  witness  ! and  her  coal-black  hair 
Fell  in  unequal  clusters  down  her  neck. 

That  had  a swanlike  curve,  and,  as  she  bent. 

Dropped  o’er  her  panting  bosom. — She  came  near 
And  drew  aside  the  covering  -from  the  face 
Of  the  lost  warrior  chief,  and  on  him  gazed. 

Dark  were  the  dreams  of  Sisera  ! His  brow. 

Scarred  by  the  casque  of  war,  and  harrowed  up 
With  many  burning  thoiights  and  sleepless  cares. 

Quivered  convulsively  ; his  sallow  cheek 
Was  flushed  by  the  last  fever  of  his  heart ; 

His  mighty  bosom  rose  and  fell,  like  seas 
When  the  great  spirit  of  the  tempest  reigns  ; 

His  hand,  still  gauntletted,  had  gi-asped  the  hilt 
Of  his  dishonour’d  sabre,  and  his  Ups 
Muttered  strange  words  that  sounded  mournfully  ; 

(His  spirit  fought  the  battle  o’er  again. 

And  he  was  struggling  for  the  victory.) 

Dark  Sisera  arose  and  drave  his  sword 

Through  the  thick  tent— and  smiled  ; and  then  sunk  downr 

As  if  it  nought  availed — and  sighed  Uke  one 

Whose  hopes  have  vanished — -whose  despair  is  fixed. 

And  slumbered  yet  more  deeply — though  the  shades 
Of  thought  passed  o’er  his  war-worn  countenance 
Like  mountain  shadows  o’er  a mirror’d  lake. 

Jael  knelt  down  beside  the  chief,  and  drew 
Aside  his  clustering  locks,  which  toil  and  grief 
Had  changed  from  the  dark  beauty  of  his  youth, 

And,  Uke  a fiend,  gazed  on  ttie  chieftain. — Pause  ! 

Woman  ! hast  thou  a son  ? There’s  oire  afar 
To  whom  that  warrior’s  filial  smile  is  dear  ! 

E’en  now  she  looketh  for  her  child — her  heart 
Is  trembling  for  her  firstborn  and  her  best  ! 

Hast  thou  a boy,  bann’d  Jael  ? — Lo  ! her  Ups 
Murmur — “ My  son  shall  .judge  the  land  for  this, 

“ A glory  to  the  nation  of  the  Lord  !” 

(Thou  Merciful  ! why  dost  thou  spare  the  guilt. 

That  clothes  itself  in  thine  all  spotless  name  ?) 

Lifting  the  fatal  weapon,  while  her  eye 
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Glowed  with  a -ndld  ferocity,  she  drave, 

At  one  quick  blow,  the  iron  through  his  brain. 

Up,  like  a goaded  lion,  sprang  the  Chief ! 

The  burning  blood  poured  down  his  long  dark  beard. 

And  feU,  like  lava,  on  his  bosom — still 
His  strengh  was  equal  to  the  deadly  strife 
Of  man  with  man.  But  when  the  hero  saw 
A woman’s  triumph  o’er  him — when  he  felt 
His  uttermost  disgrace — thus — thus  to  die 
Alone,  unhonored,  by  a woman’s  hand. 

Without  a word,  a signal,  or  a look; 

He  fell  ; his  giant  limbs  relaxed — his  head 
Boiled  on  the  earth — and  his  last  quivering  gasp 
Went  forth  like  an  undying  curse  of  doom. 

So  perished  Hazor’s  pride  ! Oh,  happier  thus 
To  die,  the  mighty  by  the  weak — the  great 
By  the  low  dastard,  than  to  live  a scorn, 

A blot,  a loathing;  an  assassin  host, 

A dark-soul’d  traitor  ! Jael  ! be  thy  name 
A damned  sound — a word  that  blasts  the  lips 
Till  the  vdld  Ai-ab  doth  a deed  like  thine  ! 

The  personnel  of  the  President,  M-r.  Brigliara 
Young,  is  rather  favorable,  his  many  pictures  1 have 
seen  not  at  all  flattering  him;  his  age  apparently 
sixty-five,  good  size  and  figure,  leaning  to  corpu- 
lency, but  retaining  all  the  elasticity  of  youthful 
vigor.  There  is  a cohesive  attractiveness  about  him, 
which  all  his  followers  recognize,  and  yet,  notwith- 
standing his  humility  and  urbanity,  there  is  com- 
mand in  his  appearance  and  language.  Mr.  Y.oung 
possesses  all  those  elements  of  phj^sical  and  mental 
greatness,  which,  if  morally  applied,  would  make 
up  a good  man. 

The  President,  on  being  made  acquainted  with 
the  object  of  my  visit,  unhesitatingly  and  in  the 
blandest  manner  gave  his  consent. 

Salt  Lake  City  is  situated  in  the  valley  of  that 
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name,  surrounded  by  mountains,  with  any  amount 
of  alkali  springs  emanating  from  their  base,  togeth- 
er with  sulphurous  and  other  medicated  springs 
The  lake  is  a few  miles  distant.  The  water  is  thor- 
oughly impregnated  with  salt.  The  number  of  in- 
habitants in  the  city  is  about  twenty  thousand.  It 
is  beautifully  laid  out,  the  streets  being  wide,  all  of 
the  same  width,  with  streams  of  water  issuing  from 
the  rocks  east  and  west,  north  and  south,  and  flow- 
ing on  each  side  of  the  streets.  Its  public  build- 
ings consist  of  one  theater,  capable  of  accommoda- 
ting three  thousand  people,  with  orchestra,  galleries, 
splendid  drop  scenes,  and  private  box  for  the  Pres- 
ident and  his  younger  wife,  Miss  Fulsom.  The 
other  wives,  with  their  children,  occupy  adjoining 
boxes  in  the  parquette.  The  price  of  admission  for 
the  Gentiles  is  $l  25  and  $1  00.  The  parquette  is 
set  apart  expressly  for  the  . Mormons  and  their  chil- 
dren. The  Grand  Tabernacle  is  a short  distance 
from  the  residence  of  the  President ; it  is  inclosed 
by  a wall  about  eight  feet  high,  and  takes  in  a cir- 
cumference of  about  two  blocks.  The  building  is 
circular  in  form,  and,  when  finished,  will  accommo- 
date 15,000  persons.  The  organ,  which  is  now  in 
process  of  construction  within  the  building,  will  be 
one  of  the  largest  in  the  United  States.  The  En- 
dowment House  is  located  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  Tabernacle,  where  all  those  who  join  their 
church  are  obliged  to  take  certain  vows,  and  are 
baptized.  They  then  have  the  favor  of  God,  apos- 
tles, prophets,  and  all  latter  day  Saints.  The  people 
are  taught  to  believe  their  prophets,  and  that  Brig- 
ham Young  is  inspired,  and  their  faith  in  him  as 
superior,  and  that  his  commands  are  absolute.  The 
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Mormons  are  supplied  with  a garment,  and  are 
sworn  never  to  reveal  any  of  their  transactions. 

The  Legislative  Hall  is  a large  square  building, 
built  in  modern  style,  of  brick,  two  stories  high. 
Two  large  stories  for  Legislature  and  Senate,  togeth- 
er with  various  Territorial  offices  and  a library  in 
the  building.  The  American  flag  flies  from  the 
cupola  during  the  sessions.  The  City  Hall  is  loca- 
ted in  the  center  of  the  city.  It  is  a very  chaste 
and  commodious  building,  containing  all  the  city 
offices.  The  Recorder’s  office  is  on  the  first  floor, 
and  on  the  opposite  side  is  the  police  department. 
In  the  second  story  is  the  Council  Chamber,  most 
elegantly  furnished,  and  with  a full  life  size  por- 
trait of  Brigham  Young  suspended  from  the  wall, 
and  chandeliers  are  suspended  from  the  ceiling. 
The  law  courts  are  situated  in  another  part  of  the 
city. 

Their  public  halls  are  very  fine,  and  about  six 
hundred  persons  can  be  seated  ; they  are  used  for 
divine  service  every  Sunday  night,  and  during  the 
winter  season  three  times  a week  for  balls,  concerts, 
etc.  The  Social  Hall  is  expressly  set  apart  for  the 
President.  The  price  of  tickets  to  this  hall  is  ten 
dollars,  including  supper.  It  is  neatly  furnished, 
and  has  flowered  muslin  and  light  blue  damask 
window  curtains,  with  several  artistic  paintings,  one 
of  which  represents  a Union  soldier  bearing  the 
stars  and  stripes  from  a vessel  in  the  act  of  sinking. 

Their  parties  or  balls  are  opened  and  closed  with 
prayer,  which  seems  to  me  a beautiful  custom  (it 
was  the  custom  of  the  patriarchs  in  the  olden  time). 
They  commence  to  dance  at  seven  o’clock  ; recess  at 
twelve  to  go  to  their  homes  to  an  excellent  supper, 
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and  after  an  hour’s  absence  return  and  dance  again 
until  three  o’clock  in  the  morning.  They  have 
good  music.  The  instruments  used  are  violins.  I 
assure  you  their  winters  seem  to  me  to  pass  socially 
and  gaily. 

The  halls  are  also  used  for  school  rooms,  and  sit- 
uated in  each  ward,  which  serves  as  a public  ward 
room.  For  other  matters  both  sexes  attend  each 
school,  and  employ  the  best  teachers,  independent 
of  creed  and  religion.  The  price  of  tuition  is  from 
five  to  ten  dollars  per  quarter.  Mr.  Young’s  chil- 
dren, whom  I understand  number  fifty  or  sixty,  are 
educated  within  the  precincts  of  his  own  residence, 
and  the  best  European  teachers  are  employed  to 
teach  them  English  and  European  languages. 

YOUNG'S  DOMESTIC  ECONOMY. 

Mr.  Young’s  residence  is  spacious,  and  comprises 
a number  of  buildings.  With  the  exceptions  of 
one  or  two,  set  apart,  all  of  the  buildings  commu- 
nicate, surrounded  by  a wall. 

You  enter  agate,  at  which  sits  an  English  porter, 
in  front  ot  the  tithing  office.  From  this  office  you 
enter  Mr.  Young’s  reception  room.  His  Secretary, 
Mr.  Lew.  Connor,  presides  there,  and  is  an  attentive 
and  polished  gentleman.  The  wives  of  Mr.  Young 
are  now  fifteen  in  number.  The  best  of  good  feel- 
ing exists  among  them.  They  eat  together  or  have 
their  meals  brought  to  their  rooms  when  necessary. 
His  youngest  wife.  Miss  Fulsom,  who  is  the  daugh- 
ter of  the  architect  of  the  Tabernacle,  is  young  and 
accomplished.  I understand  he  has  no  family  by 
her.  I had  the  pleasure  of  an  introduction  to  one 
of  his  wives,  Mrs.  Zina,  who  is  considered  by  the 
Mormon  ladies  quite  a saint,  in  consequence  of  her 
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beauty  and  charitableness.  The  custom  of  seating 
their  worshippers  in  the  Tabernacle.  The  women 
sit  in  the  center,  the  men  on  each  side;  the  apostles 
and  elders  are  seated  near  the  stand  on  an  elevated 
platform  three  or  four  feet  above  the  audience. 

The  organ  is  loud  and  sonorous,  and  they  have  a 
singing  choir  of  fifty  or  sixty.  The  Mormons  par- 
take of  the  sacrament  every  Sunday  morning,  not 
wine,  but  bread  and  water,  and  given  to  each  one 
seated. 

Fifty  miles  north  of  Salt  Lake  Citj'  is  the  second 
largest  city  in  the  territory,  called  Provost.  The 
number  of  inhabitants  in  this  city  is  about  three 
thousand.  An  introductory  letter  from  Bishop 
Hunter  to  Bishop  Miller,  of  the  latter  city,  has 
given  me  the  entree  and  protection  among  the  Mor- 
mons during  my  stay  of  a fortnight.  An  invitation 
ball  given  me  in  this  city  came  off  very  pleasantly, 
and  was  well  attended,  notwithstanding  a snow 
storm  that  evening,  with  about  four  feet  of  snow  on 
the  ground. 

The  Mormons  at  Provost  are  completing  a very 
fine  church  with  front  and  side  galleries.  It  is  in 
the  style  of  the  Presbyterian  churches,  and  is  built 
so  by  the  express  wishes  of  Mr.  Young. 

Salt  Lake  City  is  divided  into  districts,  and  the 
Bishops  have  the  moral  and  charitable  disposition 
of  the  inhabitants.  The  Bishops  are  aided  in  their 
duties  by  a council,  who  look  out  and  aid  them  in 
their  ministrations.  Under  the  Bishops  there  is  a 
subdivision  of  supervisorf?,  called  teachers,  who 
visit  families  weekl3',  and  hear  and  report  of  their 
wants  and  necessities,  and  settle  existing  difficulties. 

Brigham  Young  not  being  very  well  the  past 
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winter,  he  seldom  preached.  There  are  several 
others  to  take  his  place.  Every  Sunday  the  editor 
of  the  Deseret  News  sits  upon  the  platform  taking 
notes  of  the  sermon.  If  words  are  used  that  please 
the  audience  there  is  a general  commotion  among 
the  assemblage,  which  is  a murmuring  applause. 

The  Mormons  usually  marry  from  two  to  seven 
wives.  I observed  many  who  had  not  entered  into 
plurality  of  wives. 

Gov.  Durkee,  the  Territorial  Governor,  and  Mr. 
Reed,  his  secretary,  and  also  Mr.  William  Godby, 
an  estimable  gentleman  and  merchant  of  Salt  Lake 
City,  will  ever  be  gratefully  remembered,  and  are 
held  in  great  estimation  by  saints  and  sinners. 

There  are  no  alms  houses  in  Sait  Lake  City,  nor 
do  you  ever  see  any  one  soliciting  alms  in  the 
streets.  Mr.  Young  exacts  a tithing  from  all  ac- 
cording to  the  value  of  their  property,  and  there- 
fore those  who  are  disabled  or  cannot  work  are 
given  from  the  tithing,  so  that  all  their  wants  are 
supplied. 

It  is  a strange  physiological  fact  that  there  are 
no  lunatics  in  the  territory  or  among  the  Mormons. 
This  is  probably  owing  to  their  mode  of  industri- 
ous habits  and  early  marriages. 

Annually  a certain  number  of  missionaries  are 
sent  to  Europe  for  the  purpose  of  making  prose- 
lytes and  bringing  them  to  Zion,  as  Utah  is  called 
among  the  Mormons. 

I had  taken  the  liberty  of  asking  some  young 
Mormon  women,  who  had  been  but  a short  time  in 
the  territory,  if  they  desired  to  return  to  their  na- 
tive homes.  They  remarked  that  they  would  like 
to  revisit  their  parents,  but  as  they  were  treated 
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well  by  the  saints,  most  likely  they  would  never 
leave  the  Territory. 

Wheat  is  their  money.  They  exchange  dry 
goods  for  produce  and  cabinet  furniture,  and  almost 
every  article  is  bartered.  Greenbacks  are  not  very 
plentiful,  but  the  Government  has  permitted  them  to 
engrave  greenbacks  from  fifty  cents  to  one  dollar. 

There  is  one  feature  among  the  Mormons  that  I 
will  mention  and  do  admire  ; that  is  the  true  friend- 
ship that  exists  among  them.  It  is  not  hypocrisy  ; 
it  is  genuine  affection,  no  motive  but  honesty  of 
purpose.  See  their  women,  how  they  treat  one 
another.  It  is  this  devotion  and  real  affection  they 
possess  which  makes  them  in  the  eyes  of  strangers 
so  beautiful.  I have  no  motives  of  stating  any 
facts  but  the  honest  expressions  of  one  that  cannot 
be  false  to  the  truth. 

It  was  a bright  and  lovely  morning  in  the  month 
of  March,  1867,  when  I entered  the  overland  stage 
coach  for  Austin,  State  of  Nevada.  We  traveled 
fifty  miles  to  an  exceedingly  small  village  named 
Stockton.  Arriving  at  Stockton,  one  has  the  dis- 
pleasure of  entering  a vehicle  rightly  named  a mud 
wagon.  Should  the  alkali  be  frozen  it  runs  over 
the  plains  as  smoothly  as  if  a wagon  was  running 
on  a planed  floor.  But  if  the  roads  are  bad — ^just 
imagine  one  passenger  in  a light  wagon  that  can 
only  accommodate  four  passengers  inside,  and  one 
besides  the  driver  outside.  Attached  to  the  wagon 
six  fleet  horses,  changed  every  twelve  miles,  at  each 
station  on  the  road.  The  tossing  to  and  fro  that 
one  gets  in  that  unmerciful  mud  wagon,  not  to  men- 
tion the  discomfort  of  two  curtains  buttoned  to  six- 
inch  boards  attached  to  the  bottom  of  the  wagon, 
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and  if  one  can  doze  your  head  must  come  in  con- 
tact with  the  rapid  whirling  wheel.  If  your  head 
is  taken  off,  who  will  know  ? The  driver  (if  awake) 
thinks  not  of  accidents — the  mail  ‘^tage  coach  must 
go  at  all  hazards. 

We  have  medical  colleges,  colleges  for  the  edu- 
cation of  young  men  in  the  various  branches  of 
learning,  public  schools  in  great  abundance,  teach- 
ers selected  and  discharged  at  the  caprice  of  officers 
at  the  head,  where  political  influence  abounds.  But 
have  we  Protestants  an  educational  institution 
where  thoroughly  and  liberally  educated  women 
(not  children)  have  the  sway  ? Where  favoritism 
is  laid  aside,  and  the  real  benefit  of  both  teacher  and 
pupil  are  considered  ? 

Those  who  have  the  controlling  power  in  Ameri- 
ca are  the  wealthy,  and  more  particularly  in  Cali- 
fornia, where  in  a land  of  gold,  those  who  have  the 
almighty  dollar,  oftentimes  the  loftiest  minds  cringe 
to. 

I am  diverging  from  the  subject.  Think  of  the 
almost  numberless  inhabitants  that  will  be  upon 
the  Pacific  Coast  in  twenty  years  more,  when  many 
of  us  that  are  now  reveling  in  the  blessings  of 
health  will  have  passed  away  forever. 

There  is  not  to  my  knowledge  in  America  an  in- 
stitution where  teacbers,  educated  women,  own  one 
inch  of  ground  as  their  inheritance  forever. 

Men  often  write  about  self-sacrificing  woman 
and  the  superiority  of  the  gentler  sex  ; but  it  is  a 
lamentable  truth  that  I have  known  those  very 
men  who  talk  so  much  of  the  goodness  of  our  sex, 
and  their  love  for  all  women,  to  have  the  great 
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generosity  to  put  an  aged  and  infirm  mother  in  the 
alms  house  at  Belvue,  New  York,  where  in  these 
benevolent  institutions  diseased  hams  and  damaged 
tea  are  given  to  those  amiable  old  ladies,  whom  that 
kind-hearted  son  placed  there  to  perish  by  alow 
murder. 

Gentlemen  of  this  Golden  State,  let  us  reflect  that 
teachers  should  be  selected  qualified  to  instruct  the 
girls  of  our  State.  It  is  to  the  mothers  we  look  to  aid 
us,  to  protect  us.  If  the  mothers  of  your  children 
are  illiterate,  and  the  children  are  smiled  upon 
when  they  are  allowed  to  call  those  that  are  thirty 
years  old  “ fogies,”  and  children  of  fourteen  and 
fifteen  are  to  have  command  as  heads  of  families, 
we  as  a people  cannot  stand.  I know  this  is  a new 
country ; these  evils  which  do  exist  will,  I hope, 
ultimately  pass  away. 

The  lamented  Starr  King  remarked  in  one  of  his 
sermons,  “ Let  us  have  asylums  for  those  when  the 
heart  feels  desolate  to  retire  from  the  busy  scenes  of 
life.” 

We  know  the  mind  requires  employment,  yea,  as 
necessary  as  food  for  the  stomach  when  hungry. 
Tell  women  they  are  capable  beings.  Pray  deliver 
me  from  women  politicians.  When  men  write  that 
the  time  will  come  when  wives  will  walk  beside 
their  husbands  to  the  polls  and  vote,  depend  upon  it 
there  is  some  wily  scheming  behind  the  scenes. 
Ladies,  don’t  trust  such  men — they  are  your  worst 
enemies.  When  husbands  and  brothers  return  to 
their  homes  tired  from  their  professional  duties  of 
the  day,  how  much  more  pleasant  it  is  to  them  to 
have  the  newspaper  read,  or  some  good  review  read 
aloud,  than  to.  argue  politics,  by  wives  or  daughters. 
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Bat  to  do  this  well  a certain  amount  of  study  is 
requisite;  first  of  all  it  is  necessary  to  acquire  a 
habit  of  sustaining  the  voice.  Then  one  must  learn 
to  modulate  the  tones,  to  attend  to  punctuation,  and, 
above  all,  the  reader  should  have  a fair  appreciation 
of  the  author’s  meaning. 

It  is  impossible  to  estimate  sufficiently  the  impor- 
tance of  reading  aloud  in  the  family  circle.  Chil- 
dren are  wonderfully  impressed  by  hearing  poetry 
or  prose;  their  tastes  are  formed  and  their  minds 
stored  with  knowledge,  often  far  beyond  their 
years,  and  in  after  life  how  often  amidst  turmoil 
and  trouble  some  scrap  of  poetry  or  prose  comes 
back  to  us  in  the  tones  in  which  we  heard  it  read. 
Some  noble  sentiment,  some  tender  thought  is  thus 
forever  associated  with  the  grace  of  a day  that  is 
dead  and  the  sound  of  a voice  that  is  still. 

It  has  always  struck  me  that  refinement  of  mind 
is  more  shown  in  this  simple  accomplishment  than 
in  almost  any  other. 

Dr.  Toland,  who  is  ever  ready  to  assist  the  cause 
of  education  in  this  State,  I feel  assured  will  add  a 
few  more  lots  to  what  I already  have,  and  he  thinks 
an  institution  erected  for  the  benefit  of  young  girls 
and  a proper  head  or  principal  must  succeed. 

As  I said  before,  everything  in  California  it 
seems  in  this  Golden  State  is  to  accumulate  money. 
Let  us  not  forget  the  little  children  whose  heads 
are  made  too  wise,  but  keep  them  children,  and  let 
us  learn  gradually  how  to  train  the  minds  of  the 
young  girls  of  our  State. 

I propose  to  begin  an  educational  institute  in 
California,  to  be  an  inheritance  forever  to  liberal 
minded  ladies  only,  highly  educated,  to  instruct 
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girls  in^  the  branches  of  English  literature,  French 
and  Spanish,  piano  and  guitar.  An  unsectarian 
institute,  but  where  the  religion  of  each  scholar 
will  be  scrupulously  respected. 

If  such  places  of  education  for  girls  could  be 
suitably  endowed  they  would  put  new  life  and  vig- 
ilance into  the  whole  subject  of  female  education. 


